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DIAPHANOUS LITERATURE. 


An old protest, but one that cannot be voiced 
too often, is again made in a recent article by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, whose powers of clear 
thinking and cogent reasoning have done so 
much, in so many directions, to keep our gen- 
eration in the paths of 5 gl Whatever Mr. 
Harrison’s theme may be, — ethics, politics, 
philosophy, or æstheties — ~ he has a way of 
striking at its heart, or of penetrating as with 
shafts of clear sunshine the obscuring mists of 
verbiage or sentimentalism that have gathered 
around it. The text with which he now pro- 
vides us is the following: 

“ It is too much the fashion of our day to require in 

poetry a subtle involution of thought, cryptic parables, 
the ‘curious felicity’—or rather the laborious ‘curi- 
osity’ — of precious phrase, such as may rival the 
ambiguity of a double acrostic in a lady’s journal. 
There are some who will hardly count anything poetry 
unless it need many a re-reading to unravel its inner 
connotations. And for the sake of this subtlety, or 
rather as a hall-mark of this superfine ‘mentality’ as 
they call it in their jargon, they desiderate an uncouth- 
ness of diction, or at least a sputtering cacophony of 
strident discords, that would ‘have made Quintilian 
stare and gasp.’ ‘For my part, I have no taste for 
conundrums rhymed or unrhymed. I will read no 
poetry that does not tell me a plain tale in honest words, 
with easy rhythm and pure music? 
If this personal declaration were to become an 
accepted canon of appreciation on the part of 
intelligent readers in general, there would be a 
wholesome housecleaning of literary premises 
everywhere. Such a consummation would, no 
doubt, leave many a scribbler with his occu- 
pation gone, but it would make most wonder- 
fully for strength and vitality in the world of 
letters. 

Even in this twentieth century, we are still 
harvesting the aftermath of the romantic spirit, 
and with it many weeds of adventitious origin. 
Often, we do not get even the iridescent color- 
ing of romanticism, for which it is easy to make 
allowance, but dull obscurity and the fuliginous 
darkening of counsel. Even those of the clear- 
est powers of vision wilfully hide their light, 
while their feeble imitators, who have no light 
to hide, don the concealing robes, and wear 
them with so impressive a pose that many are 
deluded into taking the wearers for prophets of 
authentic lineage. The trick of mystification 
is readily learned, and many a masquerader, 
vacuous of real intellectual substance, gets a fol- 
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lowing by adept practice of the arts of charlatan- 
ism. In a certain sense, such unquestionably 
- writers as Carlyle and Browning and 
eredith are responsible for the straining and 
preciosity that infect so much of our current 
literary production. It is their example that 
gives vogue to so many of our word-mongers in 
verse. These men need no manner- 
isms to buttress the solid structure of their 
thought, for without mannerisms they would 
be equally great and equally individual ; but 
what is with them the accident is too often mis- 
taken for the essence by their would-be copyists, 
and is found to be easily imitable. ‘“ Words 
without thoughts never to Heaven go,” but it 
is too frequently the case that they may have a 
fairly successful life upon earth, and work much 
mischief before their force is spent. 

With this mischief in the world of practical 
affairs we are not here concerned. The dema- 
gogue, the philosophaster, and the yellow journal- 
ist make it a-plenty, and the evil that they do 
lives after them, besides being patent in the 
present. It is to the mischief done in the do- 
main of art, and particularly of literary art, 
that attention is now directed. From the use 
of words for the concealment of thought to their 
use for the concealment of its absence is an easy 
step, and one that seems to be taken by extra- 
ordinary numbers of writers at the present time. 
How else should the voracious printing-presses 
be fed with “ copy,” or the artless public get its 
intellectual breakfast-food? The appetite of the 
masses may, of course, be served with common- 
place thoughts and sentiments garnished with 
the tissue-paper ornaments of commonplace 
rhetoric, and their case has thus been disposed 
of in all ages. But just above the level of the 
masses there is a stratum of readers who de- 
mand some touch of distinction in the product 
set before them. Fortunately, a sham distine- 
tion is sufficient for their needs, and they think 
brummagem quite as good as gold. These give 
to the pretentious writer, who has nothing to 
say but many ingenious ways of saying it, the 
opportunity for which he has been seeking, and 
he sets bravely out to win with his pen the 
plaudits that may be thus cheaply got. 

Among his methods are the employment of 
tortuous constructions that have to be puzzled 
out, and bold ellipses that permit several guesses 
for each meaning. Sometimes he acquires a 
reputation for great subtlety of thought by the 
use of qualifying clauses, and puts so many of 
them into a sentence that when it is ended one 
wonders what it started out to say. Sometimes 





he indulges in reckless figurative language that 
he may be credited with great powers of imag- 
ination. Still, again, he darkly hints that his 
writing is symbolical, and will reveal a precious 
inner significance to those who penetrate its 
verbal veil. This is a particularly fetching 
trick, because anybody can find symbols in 
anything by looking hard enough, so each 
investigator may feel sure that he has discovered 
the right ones, and admire his own acumen with 
all the naive satisfaction of an intellectual Jack 
Horner. Finally, if all these devices fail to 
bring the writer a following, he may resort to 
paradox, for paradox, if only startling enough, 
is unfailingly effective. Let him deny all self- 
evident propositions as a matter of principle, 
declare the wildest of absurdities to be the most 
obvious of truths, turn all current ideas topsy- 
turvy, posing throughout as the one normal 
thinker in a mad world, and he will soon enjoy 
a very pretty reputation as a philosopher. 
Examples of how the thing has been done will 
come to the mind of every reader of current 
fashionable literature. 

The general case which we have been seek- 
ing to characterize was diagnosed long ago by 
Schopenhauer, whose words fit present-day con- 
ditions with singular accuracy. Mediocre writers 
are much the same in all times and countries. 

“ They say what they have to say in long sentences 
that wind about in a forced and unnatural way; they 
coin new words aud write prolix periods which go round 
and round the thought and wrap it up in a sort of dis- 
guise. They tremble between the two separate aims of 
communicating what they want to say and of concealing 
it. Their object is to dress it up so that it may look 
learned or deep, in order to give people the impression 
that there is very much more in it than for the moment 
meets the eye.” 

We fancy that many a showy reputation of our 

own day would shrink noticeably, or crumble to 

pieces altogether, if subjected to the tests sug- 
by this incisive passage. 

The kind of writing to which our attention 
has above been devoted is anything but diapha- 
nous, and the title of our article is clearly a mis- 
nomer unless it may be justified by invoking the 


law of association by contrast. It came to us ~ 


from Landor by way of Professor Ker, whose 
words upon the Icelandic sagas we wish now to 
quote. 

“ There is nothing equal to them anywhere for their 
power of recording life. To use the words of Landor 
about his own poems, they are not prismatic, but diapha- 
nous; those who look into them can see through. One 
looks through into the tenth century, into the thirteenth, 
one sees men there, not as ‘trees walking’; one hears 
their conversation, not muffled in a learned language 
(like so many good things in Giralddus Cambrensis and 
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Matthew Paris), not dressed up with rhetoric, not para- 

or otherwise cooked, but their very words. It 
is true, and fortunately true, that memoirs are com- 
mon in all times and t nowhere are things 
seen, and heard, so clearly as in the Icelandic stories.” 
Life was simple in the days of which those 
stories were told, and it is highly complex in 
ours. Probably it is impossible for us now to 
recover the magical simplicity of the sagaman’s 
art, but it is surely not unprofitable to hark 
back to it, and to seek to learn something from 
its example. 








THE CASE OF FICTION. 


It was only the other day that criticism began to 
take prose fiction seriously, but it has done its best 
to make up for lost time. The universities offer 
courses in the novel; grave doctors discourse of its 
origin and development. It is not strange that note- 
worthy discoveries have ensued with regard to its 
scope and function. Prose fiction is, we now learn, 
the one art or achievement upon which our material 
age may rightly plume itself. It is pretty well 

that in other fields the last word had been 
said before the modern race of men came into being ; 
the gift of prose narrative being our one natal gift. 
To be sure, there had been some sort of prose fic- 
tion before Richardson, before Boccaccio even; some- 
body once wrote a story of Ruth with a hand not far 
from masterly. But it is only our own age which 
could have produced an “ Adam Bede” or a “ Peau 
de Chagrin.” 

But there is a tendency to go even farther than 
this, to fancy that fiction is about to supersede cer- 
tain older forms of literary art, such as narrative 
poetry and the drama; and, mirabile dictu, this not 
by virtue of a decadence of the general taste, but 
by fairly defeating them on their own ground. A 
recent writer begins his elaborate discussion of 
English prose fiction with this astonishing state- 
ment: “ Shakespeare did not remark that it [Lyly’s 
Euphues] marked the genesis of a new kind of 
literature which was destined to usurp the place 
of acted drama. . . . To find plots for his drama, 
Shakespeare ransacked the Italian novelists, with- 
out perceiving that Boccaccio and Bandello had 
invented a form of art capable of expressing all the 
passions of human nature not less successfully than 
the drama itself.” Are we really ready to assent 
to this? Can we quite pit a Balzac against a 
Shakespeare? Is the novel as pure a medium for 
the higher imagination as the play? Is it, at all 
events, as pure a medium as the narrative poem, the 
true epic? Or do we lay that flattering unction to 
our souls because prose fiction is the tool to which 
our hand is now best fitted ? — because above all, to 
the mass of us to-day the novel virtually is litera- 
ture? No doubt immense progress has been made 
during the past century in the technical handling 
of this graphic literary mode; yet the relation of 





prose fiction to other forms of literature has under- 
gone no discoverable change: it is the attitude of 
the authorities that has changed. “ It confers a cer- 
tain dignity upon the study of fiction,” says a recent 
critic, “to remember how universal is the appetite 
for fiction.” Precisely: human beings have always 
been listening for the story ; but we need not there- 
fore discuss Hall Caine in terms of Shakespeare or 
of Homer. Prose fiction has not yet proved itself 
equal or comparable to poetic fiction. It is an unfor- 
tunate tendency of the day to confuse the boundaries 
of prose and poetry, to attribute to one the functions 
of the other. It may not have been a surprise to 
hear that sensitive enthusiast, Sidney Lanier, declar- 
ing that “in the novel we have the meeting, the 
reconciliation, the kiss, of science and poetry.” But 
which way were we to look when so cool a critic as 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen asserted that “ A novel- 
ist is on the border-line between poetry and prose, 
and novels should be, as it were, saturated with 
poetry”? The truth underlying the remark is 
clearly that the best fiction demands a high exercise 
of the imagination. But is it the same thing as the 
poetic imagination? To speak of a novel saturated 
with poetry is like speaking of water saturated with 
sunlight. The water seems to contain the light, but 
remains itself, and is at best a defective vehicle for 
that celestial visitant. 

People did not hold these vague notions a few 
generations ago. If anybody ever wrote English 
prose which seemed to be saturated with poetry, it 
was DeQuincey. Certainly he himself discovered 
no promise of sublimity in the fiction of his day. 
“To be a reader,” he wrote sixty years ago, “is 
no longer that honorary distinction which once it 
might have been amongst a more elevated, because 
more select, body of readers... . A writer of 
to-day, either in France or England, to be very 
popular must be a story-teller — which is a function 
of literature neither very noble in itself, nor, sec- 
ondly, tending to permanence.” A cavalier and 
old-fashioned way of disposing of the great modern 
art! But the kibe of the man of letters was then 
freshly galled by the advance of the popular story- 
teller. It is a favorite theory of a later observer, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, that Walter Scott’s success 
really marked the beginning of the end of serious 
reading on the part of the general. At the height 
of Scott’s first fame Carlyle had prophesied over 
him in a notable “ Literature,” he cries, 
“has other aims than that of harmlessly amusing 
indolent men. . . . There is nothing to be sought 
or found in the Waverley Novels. Not profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, for building 
up or elevating, in any shape. The sick heart will 
find no healing here, the darkly-struggling heart no 
guidance: the Heroic that is in all men no divine 
awakening voice. We say, therefore, that they do 
not found themselves on deep interests, but on com- 
paratively trivial ones; not on the perennial, per- 
haps not even on the lasting.” This is doctrine 
sterner than many of us would subscribe to. We 
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seem to have found some of these things in Scott; 
we seem to find him as lasting, at least, as his 
censor. Yet we cannot defend him from the real 
charge — that he fails in the test of supreme great- 
ness. He worked magic with that rushing pen, but 
the wizard of the North was after all only a wizard. 
There was no deep poetic faculty in him, and he 
remains in the end, to use Carlyle’s pitiless phrase, 
the great Restaurateur. It may reasonably be con- 
tended that the writer of fiction who sticks to his 
last can hardly achieve greater success than this — 
to be a great Restaurateur. In the modern novel 
the genius of narrative often finds himself among 
strange bedfellows, exponents of political, religious, 
or social theory, who crowd him to the wall and 
well-nigh smother him in their discourse. But the 
divine awakening voice is not to be heard, for it is 
the voice of poetry, and a very different matter 
from the pleasant or busy voice of prose fiction. 
We may well remember that while the appetite for 
fiction has always been universal, the appetite for 
prose fiction is a creation of yesterday. And it can 
do us no harm to listen, now and again, to some 
such abrupt dictum as that which the late Churton 
Collins uttered, quite without apology: “ Popular 
fiction moves in a sphere of its own. It has its own 
public and its own fortunes; with serious literature 
it has no influential connection.” 
H. W. Boynton. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A POPULAR ANNUAL PERIODICAL is the never- 
failing almanac, which makes its yearly appearance 
on the news-stands about this time, as a reminder 
that another twelvemonth has nearly fled and a new 
one is about to begin. The word “almanac” is of 
uncertain derivation, but probably from the Arabic. 
The thing it denotes is of great antiquity, the fasti 
of the old Romans being a crude sort of almanac, 
and the printed calendar as we now know it being 
almost as old as the art of printing. Taking ad- 
vantage of the fascination of the inscrutable, almanac- 
makers early besprinkled the pages of their annual 
productions with all sorts of prognostications, not 
merely concerning the weather and the convulsions 
of nature, but also regarding occurrences of pecul- 
iar, local, and even personal interest. So mischiev- 
ous, in fact, did these pretended prophecies prove 
themselves in France that as early as 1579 they 
were forbidden by royal decree. The pages of 
Italian almanacs are sprightly and amusing by 
reason of their interjectional comments on the 
weather. Turning to the date July 30, one may 
read, for example, “ Sudano ancora le ossa!” (even 
the bones sweat); and exclamations abound like 
“Oh, what an insufferable heat!” “My birthright 
for a mantle of morning dew!” “The foul fiend 
take this stifling sirocco!” The first American 
almanac is said to have been published by William 





Pierce of Cambridge in 1639, while the most famous 
one was undoubtedly “ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 
which Franklin began to issue in 1732 and con- 
tinued for about twenty-five years. “The Ameri- 
can Almanac,” of about 1828-60, afterwards revived 
by the late Ainsworth R. Spofford for a number of 
years, is also familiar to those interested in such 
things. “The New England Almanac” (1775- 
1817) of Isaiah Thomas, the famous Boston printer, 
and “The Old Farmer’s Almanac” of Robert B. 
Thomas (also a Boston printer), now in its 117th 
year, are likewise historic. The voluminous and 
miscellaneously instructive newspaper almanacs are 
to-day well-nigh numberless. 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN’S ARDUOUS TASK 
calls for more than scholarship and sympathy and 
tact and training ; it demands powers of divination, 
of mind-reading, a Sherlock-Holmes keenness of 
observation and unerring shrewdness of inference. 
The applicant for aid from the reference librarian 
may not, and often does not know exactly what he 
wants ; but that is no excuse for languid service on 
the librarian’s part. He should know the appli- 
cant’s mind better than does the applicant himself ; 
he should skip nimbly and noiselessly hither and 
yon ‘in cheerful quest of just the right books or 
pamphlets or maps or prints to meet the require- 
ments of the case; and he should at last send the 
satisfied applicant away swelling with new knowl- 
edge and beaming with self-satisfaction. In a late 
number of the Indiana “ Library Occurrent” is a 
short article on “Reference Work” from the pen 
of the Michigan City librarian, who thus presents 
the ideal to be aimed at by the person in charge of 
this work : “ Upon finding out what the reader really 
wants, and that is a difficult and painstaking process 
at times, the librarian should be able to size up the 
information-seeker and know immediately whether 
he is a dictionary man or whether, perhaps, he 
might not be an encyclopedia man, and, what is still 
better and will bring joy to the heart of the usually 
discouraged librarian of a small library, he may be 
a real student and want everything to be had on the 
subject. In order to give the right book to the right 
man, the librarian must be perfectly familiar with 
the character of the material in the different books, 
and this means work.” Yes, indeed — hard work ; 
reading and remembering the contents of some five 
hundred volumes a day would make a man a very 
fair reference librarian by the time death overtook 
him at his task. But this is a world of remote 
approximations, and we have to be satisfied with 
less perfectly equipped reference librarians. 


PRaGMATIsM AT OxFoRD appears to be shaking 
the philosophical structure of that University to its 
foundations. An Oxford graduate who is now 
pursuing philosophical studies at Harvard recently 
sounded a note of alarm in an able and interesting 
paper read at the opening meeting of Professor 
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Royce’s Seminary. His essay, entitled “The Present 
State of Philosophical Stady at Oxford,” concluded 
with this significant paragraph: “In the summer of 
this year Professor James gave a course of lectures 
in Oxford. Those lectures were of a character to 
which Oxford is unaccustomed, and (this is the point) 
of a kind quite out of harmony with Oxford’s tradi- 
tional mode of philosophical teaching. Yet Professor 
James had the largest audience which Oxford has 
probably ever seen at a philosophical lecture. It 
was a singular event; and many wondered whether 
it marked the beginning of a new era, and, if so, how 
much of the old way, so highly valued and so long 
cherished, would be likely before long to remain . . . 
For myself, I feel that, as far as Oxford and her 
purpose are concerned, there never can be any way 
better than the one so long in use, which I believe 
will survive all present unrest and dissatisfaction.” 
This is not the place to discuss the merits of rival 
philosophies, but even the most cursory backward 
glance at the germination, growth, and decay of 
system after system of philosophical belief ought to 
inspire a reasonable certainty that the universe can 
withstand the strain of yet another change in this 
respect. That gasping sense of dismay which inevi- 
tably accompanies the wrenching away of old props 
and buttresses is indescribably awful, to be sure, but 
one nearly always recovers breath a little later. 
THE NATIONAL NOTE IN LITERATURE may be a 
grand and a stirring note, but it is not the note of 
strongest and most universal appeal. Mr. Bliss 
Perry, in his address the other day at the seventy- 
first anniversary of the founding of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary (now Mt. Holyoke College ), deplored the 
absence of this national note in our literature as if it 
were the one desideratum required to make that litera- 
ture truly great. Speaking particularly of poetry, he 
said : “ The body of tolerably acceptable contemporary 
verse is enormous. It shows a wide range of thought 
and a commendable technique. In one department, 
at least, it has manifested a notable progress during 
the past five years, namely, in the poetic drama. 
Yet how rarely in the mass of lyric verse does one 
eatch the national note! More sonnets are written 
about John Keats than about the United States of 
America.” The greatest poets, however, and prose 
writers too, have addressed themselves to no nation, 
but to all mankind. It is love rather than patriotism 
that takes up the harp of life and smites on all the 
chords with might. The national note in literature 
is too often the provincial note, and seldom gives 
the highest pleasure except as touched involuntarily 
and unconsciously, and when heard as the undertone 
to themes of perennial and universal significance. 
THE COSMOPOLITANISM OF OUR BEST AUTHORS 
cannot be disputed. They strike, not the national 
note, but the international, or even the interplanet- 
ary. Ina published interview with Mr. W. J. Locke, 
the English novelist now visiting our shores, he is 
reported as exclaiming, when Mr. Howells, Mr. 





Henry James, and Mark Twain were mentioned 
as of our country: “What, are they Americans ? 
You really bring me up with a jerk when you claim 
these writers as Americans. Howells is a household 
word with us in England. As for Mark Twain,-he 
-is not American, surely; he belongs to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. I remember when I was a boy 
of fourteen I had learned his story of ‘The Jump- 
ing Frog’ by heart. Every Englishman knows 
him, and we consider that he belongs to us quite as 
much as to you. And then, as you say, there is 
Henry James ; after all, is he not literally quite as 
much an Englishman as he is an American? He 
lives in England . . . and he stands very highly 
with us, especially in his earlier novels, which are 
decidedly and deservedly popular.” Years ago it 
used to be scornfully asked in England, Who ever 
reads an American book ? Now it might rather be 
asked, Who ever fails to read a good American 
book, or in reading it stops to think of its being 
American ? 


“Born IN THE PURPLE” is a fine phrase and a 
coveted attribute of one’s origin. But by no stress of 
retroactive exertion, by no utmost zeal in pedigree- 
chasing, has it hitherto seemed possible to make 
oneself of purple birth when that birth was just 
common green or gray or straw-color or drab. 
Now, however, all that is changed, and if the 
benevolent scheme of certain gentlemen at present 
consulting together in London is carried out, any 
American (or almost any American) with a certain 
modest sum in his pocket will be able to throw a 
purple glow about his cradle and to feel himself for- 
ever after a scion of chiefs and monarchs. In other 
words, an American “Almanach de Gotha” is un- 
der contemplation, to be called “ American Purple,” 
and to contain the names of all those whose pride 
of birth, when properly touched, will respond —to 
the tune of $7.50 (which entitles the proud one to 
a free copy of the book, post-paid). What imper- 
tinent rhymester shall ever again dare say of our 
purple-born : 

“ A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers — 
Not even a couple of rotten peers — 

A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy.” 

CoNSERVATISM AND CAUTION IN SPELLING- 
REFORM appears to be the watchword of the recently 
organized band of orthography-menders in England. 
They have established dignified and appropriate 
headquarters across the street from the British 
Museum, and have as their president no less a light 
in linguistics than Professor Skeat, and as secretary 
Mr. William Archer. “What is needed, and what 
we plan to arrange,” this latter official is reported 
as saying on a recent occasion, “is an international 
commission of experts to consider the situation and 
report on it. After receiving their report we shall 
be in a position to draw up a plan of campaign, and 
the English-speaking world will decide for itself 
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whether this movement, now only tentative, is a 
good and useful one. If it prove, as we believe it 
will, a boon and a blessing not only to children but 
to the whole community, it will gradually · catch 
on’ and oust the old unreason. It will be, in fact, 


a case of the survival of the fittest.” There is good 


sense in that. Festina lente is the best of mottoes 
for spelling-reform associations, and our cousins 
across the water, refusing to be stampeded in this 
matter by anyone in high civil station, have evi- 
dently adopted it. ye BY 

THE JARGON OF LITERARY CRITICISM, like every 
other system of nomenclature, tends to become, 
through much use, worn and slippery and vague. 
Terms not originally synonymous are interchanged, 
and thus precision and clearness are always demand- 
ing the coining of new words or the borrowing and 
adaptation of words from other fields of learning. 
As an example of the manner in which a term may 
degenerate from the sharply specific into the vaguely 
general, let us quote from a review of “ Diana 
Mallory” in a leading London literary weekly. 
“ At the risk of being thought meticulous,” says the 
reviewer, “we may be allowed to express surprise 
that so accurate a writer as Mrs. Ward should have 
gone out of her way to say that Sir James Chide 
was as ‘innocent of books as Lord Palmerston.’” 
Surely, if the word meticulous (from Latin metus, 
fear; hence, fearful, timid) has so lost all definite- 
ness that it can be used instead of pedantic or over- 
particular, it is time it were thrown back into the 
melting-pot and its place taken by a bright, new, 
freshly minted, and clearly stamped piece of verbal 
coinage. coe 

Tue “ PseuponyMs” are a quiet little society of 
English librarians that may in a sense be likened to 
our own “ Bibliosmiles,” a little conclave of choice 
and congenial souls gathered by mutual attraction 
out of the ranks of American library workers. The 
“ Pseudonyms ” appear to be as little fettered by 
constitution and by-laws as are the “ Bibliosmiles.” 
They meet semi-occasionally in an informal way and 
discuss, informally, subjects of literary and library 
interest, or any topic whatever that happens to pro- 
voke discussion. Each member is at perfect liberty 
to air his views freely, and if opinions clash, so much 
the better. The society is described by current 
report as a secret society, meeting and dining in 
Soho, but not suspected of cherishing any treason- 
able, nihilistic, or anarchistic designs. So heartily 
enjoyable are its “evenings at home” that an invi- 
tation to one of them is prized by the lucky outsider. 

“THE CLOWN OF THE NEWSPAPER ESTABLISH- 
MENT,” as the Boston “Herald” fittingly denom- 
inates the motley-clad comic supplement to the 
Sunday issue, has been discontinued by that leading 
New England journal ; and it is to be hoped that 
its lead will have a numerous following. Public 
protest is not ineffectual in such matters; and as 
soon as the makers of Sunday newspapers are con- 





vineed that the people are weary of this particular 
form of ugliness and inanity, they will vie with one 
another in their promptness to suppress it. We 
heartily agree with the “ Herald” when it says that 
“comic supplements have ceased to be comic. They 
have become as vulgar in design as they are tawdry 
in color. There is no longer any semblance of art 
in them, and if there are any ideals they are low 
and descending lower.” In the not too distant 
future it is to be hoped that the art of illustrating 
in color will become truly a fine art, and that the 

r of even a nickel may some of its 
benefits ; but until then, let the Sunday newspaper 
put its paint-pot away and resume the sober garb of 
an earlier, more self-respecting age. 

A THIRTY YEARS’ EPISTOLARY FRIENDSHIP, if one 
may so name it, was maintained between the late 
Charles Eliot Norton and Leslie Stephen. The two 
could have seen little of each other, and must rarely 
have had the pleasure of clasping each other’s hands; 
for they were home-loving men, and they lived three 
thousand miles apart. But their correspondence was 
regular and frequent, and Stephen’s last days are 
said to have been especially cheered by those wel- 
come letters from Cambridge. As Mr. Sidney Lee 
has taken timely occasion to point out, there are but 
few examples in literary annals of so warm a friend- 
ship kept alive so long by the interchange of letters. 
The lovableness of Norton’s nature receives no better 
testimony than Lowell’s affectionate letters to him 
from abroad. Studied and self-conscious in too much 
of his published correspondence, the poet of Elm- 
wood could let himself go in writing to his “ Ciarli”— 
as he liked to spell the name, in Italianized form. The 
letters, too, that he wrote to Stephen are among his 
best. Wil! the world ever see such another Charley 
and James and Leslie? 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


“MISCORRECTIONS OF MISQUOTATIONS.” 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 
Reference is made, in the issue of THe Drat for 
—— 1, in a paragraph on “ Miscorrections of 


” to an apparent misquotation from 
Fite Gerald's Rubaiyat of Omar. The line which is 
questioned is, 
“ Ah, take the cash in hand, and waive the rest,” 
on which you comment: “ If this last is a variant read- 
ing of the third line of FitzGerald’s thirteenth quatrain, 
it is certainly an unfamiliar one.” It is a variant 
reading. The first edition, published in 1859, which 
remained long obscure, contained seventy-five quatrains, 
the twelfth of which reads: 
“ * How sweet is mortal Sovranty !’— think some: 
Others — ‘ How blest the Paradise to come!’ 
Ah, take the Cash in hand and waive the Rest; 
Oh, the brave Music of a distant Drum!” 
The fourth and so-called standard edition was issued 
in 1879, and differs widely from the first, as also from 
the second, the latter containing one hundred and ten 
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quatrains. The third line of the thirteenth quatrain 
here reads: 


“ Ah, take the Cash, and let the Promise go.” 
The word “Promise” in this line was subsequently 
changed to “Credit.” The third and fourth editions 
differ in a few particulars. The writer cannot refrain 
from expressing the opinion that the first edition still 
excels in forcefalness and rugged beauty. 
CHar.es A. JENKINS. 
East Cleveland, Ohio, November 19, 1908. 


IMPROVING THE LANGUAGE. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1At.) 

Much has been said for and against the neutral 
language Esperanto. It has gained thousands of 
adherents, but its closest students have realized that 
some vital improvement was necessary before it would 
answer the requirements of science and of commerce 
in their international relations. Such an improvement, 
carefully made on the principle of maximum interna- 
tionality, is now a candidate for public favor. The 
simplified Esperanto, called “Ido,” is now in practical 
use, and boasts of two or three magazines in Europe. 
A few words selected at random will serve to show the 
superiority of « Ido” over the old Esperanto. 


Old Esperanto. English. “* Ido.” 
to accuse akuzar 
to conquer konquestar 
to hesitate hezitar 
to know savar 
to prize prizar 
to pronounce pronuncar 
to seem semblar 
to question questionar 
equinox equinoxo 

E. F. McPrxe. 
Chicago, November 23, 1908. 


[These examples certainly seem to make good 
our correspondent’s claim as to the superiority of 
“Ido” over the “old Esperanto.” For ourselves, 
while not wishing shajni scii much about the matter, 
or kulpigi anyone of rash innovations, we see no 
reason shancelighi elparoli in favor of “Ido.” A few 
more “ vital improvements ” like these might make 
it almost as good as English.— Epr. Tue D1at.] 


STORY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND LIBRARY. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Mr. Dana’s argument for story-telling in the schools, 
as quoted in the comment on “The Children’s Story- 
Hour at the Public Library,” in Taz Diat of Novem- 
ber 16, seems to me most convincing. We do need 
story-telling in our schoolrooms, and many teachers, 
feeling this need, are systematically studying the sub- 
ject under professional story-tellers. 

But why need the “ Story-Hour” in either school- 
room or library be limited to “40 children”? We 
have in many school buildings large assembly halls 
seating 500 to 600 children. We also have 
assembly rooms in many of the Chicago Library su 
stations in the “field houses ” of the small parks. 

Many children clamor for the story-hour. If out of 
a large number forty or fifty children select books and 
follow a suggested course of reading, well and good; 





but a large number besides will have felt the influence 
of the well-toid tale, even though they may not at that 
time come in closer contact with the book. 

Occasionally, however, we need the “ Story-Hour” in 
the library itself, to draw the children into the library 
building, into the presence of the books and the atmos- 
phere of book-lore. There should be, too, a closer cor- 
relation between the stories told in the library and in 
the school, and the lessons which the child is studying. 
Whenever possible, the librarian should visit the school- 
room and tell an occasional story. On the other hand, 
the teacher should visit the library and codperate in the 
story-telling work there. There should be no division 
of interest; the object of both teacher and librarian is to 
bring the child and the book nearer together. This can 
be done h the “Story-Hour” held both in the 
library and in the schoolroom. 

GEORGENE FAULKNER. 
Chicago, November 24, 1908. 


“THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY.” 
(To the Editor of Tae Dist.) 

Our attention has been called to a communication in 
a recent issue of THe Dra, in which it is stated that 
“The Tumbler of Our Lady,” in the “ New Mediwval 
Library ” published by us, is not now first translated 
from the Middle French as our advertisements claimed. 

We regret to perceive that the wording of our para- 
graph was not more definite. The old manuscript, which 
contains our particular version of “The Tumbler of 
Our Lady ” and the remaining Miracles in our volume, 
is now first translated in its entirety. Several versions 
of the translated “ Tumbler” we believe exist, though 
we do not know whether Mr. Wicksteed or others trans- 
lated from the same manuscript as did Mrs. Kemp 
Welsh. Certainly they did translate that particular 
story long before she produced her version of the entire 
manuscript. Durrirecp & Company. 

New York, November 18, 1908. 


WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF MOTHER. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

In the interesting review of Mr. Phythian's « Fifty 
Years of Modern Painting,” in Toe Drat of November 
16, it is stated that Whistler’s portrait of his mother 
hangs in the Louvre, and is considered by the French 
“one of the gems of the collection.” 

In 1906 this painting was hanging in the room of the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris devoted to foreign paint- 
ers, along with Sargent’s “ Carmencita” and Melcher’s 
“ Young Mother.” 

The 1904 edition of “ Baedeker’s Paris,” which I have 
at hand, on page 311 speaks of the Whistler painting 
as being in the room referred to in the Luxembourg 
Gallery, and states that it was bought by the gallery 
for 4000 fr. (a ridiculous sum as compared with values 
to-day, if correct). 

It is possible, of course, that the painting has since 
been transferred to the Louvre. LD.T 

Philadelphia, November 20, 1908. 


[Mr. Pennell’s new life of Whistler speaks of 
the picture as still being in the Luxembourg; and 
this, we suppose, must be regarded as authoritative. 
— Epr. Tue Dr1at.] 
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THE PERSONALITY OF RICHARD WAGNER.* 


It would seem that the earthly advent of the 
Great Man, who is to be predominant in his 
sphere and exervise a transforming and elevat- 
ing influence upon his age, should be accom- 
panied by signs and portents, significant and 
assuring to the expectant generation. We 
ought to know him in his infancy, watch with 
protecting care over his growth and develop- 
ment, save him from the disasters implicated in 
his unique temperament, and accept reverently 
his mature work and message, however destruc- 
tive of things long established and subversive of 
our choicest prejudices. 

Such, unhappily, is not the case. Unheralded, 
unproclaimed, he generally appears in some ob- 
secure corner of the earth in circumstances but 
little auspicious to the fulfilment of a great 
destiny. He struggles with needless difficulty 
toward a recognition of the part he is to play on 
the world’s stage, and when that consciousness 
arrives he finds himself worse off than before. 
Conservatism and conventionality bring against 
him all their deadening and deadly weapons. 
The hatred of the foolish and the ignorant 
wounds him even while he despises it. An 
atmosphere of chilling misunderstanding sur- 
rounds him. He waits for the hour of reai 
appreciation ; and its arrival means a further 
questioning of his serious purposes and a pom- 
pous criticism of his intentions which rarely 
touches the nerve and heart of his life and labors. 

Moreover, his very nature and endowment 
incapacitate him for meeting successfully the 
difficulties of ordinary daily life in which his 
compeers of the average manhood play so com- 
petent a part. He belongs in a region appar- 
ently superimposed upon the visible and tangible 
experiences of earth ; there he is at home, and 
has intuitive understanding of its structure and 
employments ; here he fails in comprehension 
of trifling things, and loses his temper at obsta- 
cles and incongruities. Fortunate is such a 
man if he finds some kindly intermediator who, 
appreciative of the higher realms of art and 
poetry and philosophy, yet has an effective 
grasp of material things and the power to give 
the new revelation a place and meaning in the 
world. 

Such an intermediator Richard Wagner found 





* Persona. Recoi.ections or Richarp WaGner. By Angelo 
Neumann. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by 
Edith Livermore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 





in Angelo Neumann; and no member of the 
genus irritabile ever had one more devoted or 
more capable. Neumann was born in Vienna 
in 1838. He was an accomplished singer, who 
began his career in the Opera at Cracow, and 
in process of time became a leading tenor in his 
native city at the Imperial Theatre. He was 
called in 1876 to Leipsic, by Dr. August 
Forster, Manager of the Leipsic Theatre, and 
was made Director of the Opera there. He 
established a company noteworthy throughout 
Germany, played remarkable engagements in 
Berlin and London, and founded in 1882 the 
Richard Wagner Theatre —a travelling asso- 
ciation of artists who gave performances of the 
music dramas of the master in the leading cities 
of Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Russia; and 
later he was Director in Bremen and in Prague. 
The Wagner Opera owes Neumann an immense 
debt of recognition and gratitude. 

In Neumann’s “ Personal Recollections of 
Richard Wagner,” now offered to American 
readers in an English translation, the author’s 
first study of Wagner’s works is presented as 
follows : 


“It was the celebrated singing teacher of those days, 
Therese Stilke-Sassi, of Vienna, who gave me my first 
introduction to the genius of Richard Wagner and fired 
me with an early enthusiasm for his new and wonder- 
ful style. This remarkable woman was training me for 
the stage, and taught me among other things the part 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach in Tannhauser. 

“TI mention this particularly as in those days — the 
early forties * — it was rare indeed to find a singer with 
this role in his repertory, and managers then found it 
most diffeult to cast the important part. Being young 
and impressionable — a boy of nineteen — I soon became 
an ardent disciple of the Master.” 

This enthusiasm grew with the passage of the 
years. In 1862, when Neumann became a 
member of the Royal Opera Company in Vienna, 
Wagner began his own career in that city. He 
was endeavoring to produce his “ Tristan,” 
which after forty-seven rehearsals was pro- 
nounced wholly impossible. He was giving 
great concerts in which he tried to interest the 
public in his new and extraordinary music. 
Later, Neumann was in the Royal Opera Com- 
pany when Wagner conducted his rehearsals for 
“ Lohengrin” and “ Tannhauser.” Of these 
rehearsals, our author says : 

“I was especially interested, as I then contemplated 
taking the superintendence of a theatre myself. What 
an inspiring director he was! How he understood the 
art of spurring on his men, of getting his best work out 


of each one of them, of making each gesture, each ex- 
pression, tell! These rehearsals convinced me that 





*This seems inaccurate. Neumann was born in 1838. He 


would be nineteen in 1857. 
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Richard Wagner was not only the greatest dramatist 
of all time, but also the greatest of managers and a 
marvellous character actor as well. Now at the end of 
these long thirty years I can still distinctly recall 
certain incidents of his wonderful mimetic powers.” 

On August 18, 1876, the first performance 
of the “ Nibelungen Ring” occurred at Bay- 
reuth. Neumaun was then Director of the 
Leipsic Theatre. Dr. Forster, the manager of 
this theatre, returned from the first presenta- 
tion of the Cycle with the strong conviction 
that the work was not deserving of repetition. 
He dissuaded Neumann from going to Bayreuth 
to attend a second performance of the Cycle. 
A friend from Vienna— Julius Nilius — had 
returned with Forster from Bayreuth, and after 
the theatre the three went to a restaurant for 
supper. 

“There the conversation naturally turned on the 

‘Ring.’ When I admitted that I’d given up going on 
the strength of Férster’s account, Nilius exclaimed, ‘ I 
want to tell you something, my dear fellow. Of course 
I can’t judge whether or not the staging is possible, but 
of one thing I’m quite sure; and that is, that in your 
capacity as director of the opera in Leipsic, it’s nothing 
short of your duty to see this performance, no matter 
what it conflicts with.’ As he said this, he drew from 
his pocket a ticket for the second cycle and handed it 
to me.” 
The visit bore its expected fruit, for two years 
thereafter, in spite of tedious waits and delays, 
disheartening obstacles, and serious discourage- 
ments, Neumann produced the ‘“ Nibelungen 
Ring” at Leipsic with great success. On this 
occasion Liszt came over from Weimar, and 
telegraphed to Wagner, “‘ Neumann has man- 
aged the affair in some respects even better than 
you did at Bayreuth.” 

After Leipsic, Neumann proceded to the 
other and larger successes. He was emboldened 
to undertake greater tasks and win more import- 
ant victories. Berlin allured him. The obstacles 
were manifold ; officialdom had to be met and 
appeased; but the “ Ring” was triumphantly 
put on the stage, and met the reception it 
deserved. Then came futile attempts to present 
the Wagner Opera in Paris; then the London 
triumph ; finally the organization of the Wagner 
Theater. This was a travelling company of the 
great singers of Germany, who visited the 
leading cities of the Fatherland, and played the 
Music Dramas before thronged and enthusias- 
tic audiences. All the noble artists were at one 
time or another under Neumann’s direction. 
Nieman, Scaria, Unger, Vogel, Lieban, Amalia, 
Materna, Hedwig, Reicher-Kinderman, Therese 
Vogel, Rosa Sucher, Marie Wilt, sang for him ; 
Sucher, Seidl, Mottl, Nikisch, conducted for him. 











He went about spreading the great new gospel, 
doing for the master what a disciple so devoted 
and so ardent alone could do—making the 
world know how priceless a possession had again 
been placed in its keeping. 

The portrait given in these Recollections of 
the Master, as Wagner was now generally called, 
is a full-length and appreciative representation. 
Wagner had now reached the recognition that 
placed him among the foremost men of his age. 
He was regarded as one of the great dramatists, 
and the first of musicians since Beethoven. 
Mr. Neumann shows everywhere the deepest 
admiration and reverence for him; monarchs, 
statesmen, composers, litterateurs, vied with 
each other in honoring and lauding him. 

Wagner was the most insistent of men in 
various ways, but he showed the warmest esteem 
for those who labored in his behalf. Neumann 
relates the following occurrence at the presenta- 
tion of “ Siegfried ” in Berlin : 

“ The Master had recommended his Bayreuth singer, 
Schlosser, for the part of Mime, but I had decided to 
give the role to Julius Lieban, an ideal Mime and a 
member of our Leipsic cast. At the close of the first 
act, Wagner, who had never seen the young singer be- 
fore, could hardly contain himself. With his charac- 
teristic dash he flew on the stage, and stormed up the 
steps, passing Lieban, whom he did not recognize, in his 
hurry. The singer himself, young and inexperienced, 
was hurrying down the stairs, anxious to hear the Mas- 
ter’s verdict. As he passed him by, I called to Wagner, 
‘ Master, that is our Lieban,’ but not recognizing the 
name, he hurried on, still looking for the artist; till I 
finally cried, ‘Master, that is our Mime!’ Then he 
stopped suddenly, wheeled, and rushed at Lieban, who 
stood there, trembling at the thought of meeting 
Wagner. The Master threw his arms about him in an 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, and when he exclaimed, ‘ You 
did that wonderfully — it was simply matchless !’ the 
young fellow fairly cried for joy, and kissed his hand in 
reverence and gratitude.” 

The relations between Neumann and Wag- 
ner, though sometimes strained, recovered from 
every misunderstanding and closed with the 
profound friendship that was the result of a 
long and serious association. Neumann per- 
sistently besought the Master to give him per- 
mission to produce “ Parsifal“ outside of Bay- 
reuth. In an important letter Wagner writes : 

“« * Parsifal’ — once and for all — belongs exclusively 
to my Bayreuth theatre, and it is at our yearly festivals 
that this work is to be presented. The segregation is 
due to the lofty character of the work itself. My crea- 
tion of ‘ Parsifal’ shall stand or fall with Bayreuth. At 
least this shall be the case until my death; for who then 
will carry out my intentions is still a problem to me. In 
case my powers, which are put to such unspeakable 
tests by these performances, should be exhausted be- 
fore my life, and I should no longer be able to attend 
to the details, I should have to think of some other 
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plan for carrying out the traditions of my work. If by 
that time your Wagner Opera Company has reached 
that perfect plane towards which you are constantly 
advancing with my other works, I might then find it 
feasible to turn over to you my ‘ P; ’ for certain 
festival performances at stated occasions; and it is only 
to you, and on these terms, that I shall ever consign my 
‘ Parsifal.’” 

Mr. Neumann’s book is written in an agreea- 
ble and intimate style ; it has more interest than 
the novels of the day; it tells a moving and 
heroic story ; it abounds in characteristic anec- 
dotes and incidents ; it places the master and his 
immediate entourage before us in clear light ; 
it brings us into close intimacy with the gréat 
people and great artists of the place and period. 
The translator, ag Edith Livermore, has done 
her work well. The publishers have made a 
fine and presentable book. It contains a num- 
ber of portraits end a facsimile letter of Wag- 
ner’s, received by Neumann after the master’s 
death in Venice. There is a copious and satis- 


factory index. Louis James BLock. 








THE DEVOLOPMENT OF MODERN ART.* 


Julius: Meier-Graefe’s elaborate study of 
“The Development of Modern Art” is laid 
before English-speaking readers in two stout 
quarto volumes, finely printed, and embellished 
with a large number of full-page illustrations, 
mostly half-tones of excellent quality. These 
plates call for more than casual mention, not 
only because they contribute much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes, but because they form 
au unusually representative collection coverin 
the entire period dealt with in the book. In 
selecting the paintings, drawings, and sculptures 
for reproduction, pains have been taken to choose 
works displaying the salient characteristics of 
the artists’ styles. Therefore they really illus- 
trate. Without their aid the book would not 
be as readable as it is, nor would the opinions 
or be as intelligible. 

author calls the book “ a contribution to 
a new system of esthetics.” Nowhere, how- 
ever, in all the six hundred and fifty closely 
packed pages is there any attempt to formulate 
such a system. The nearest approach to it is 
in the following passage : 

“The one point which I trust this book will make 
clear is the necessity for clearer views upon an organic 
system of esthetics, an organic culture from which we 

*Mopsrw Art: Being a contribution to a New System of 
Hathetics. By Julius Meier-Graefe. Translated from the 


German by Florence Simmonds and George W. Chrystal. In 
two volumes, illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








pletion of our consciousness with everything necessary 
to the comprehension and furtherance of the claims of 
the present. Of a hundred important artists born within 
so many years, a certain number are indispensable, not 
because they produce this or that effect upon the mind, 
but because they affect their age and because they are 
symbolical of ourselves, and to know them is to have a 
true knowledge of our own life, to possess a means of 
resistance to that pessimism which can see nothing 

in our own time, and a valuable weapon against the wild 
optimism which declines to see what is bad in it.” 

This extract is quoted at length because it 
well sets forth the author’s major premise and 
at the same time affords a glimpse of his forcible 
and often piquant style. As reflected in what 
is apparently an excellent translation, this style 
is sometimes lucid and at other times a mixture 
of clever epigram and verbosity in which the 
leading thought is not readily disentangled from 
a wealth of illustrative imagery that obscures it. 
One may not always agree with what is said ; 
indeed, most readers are likely to find themselves 
alternately assenting to and differing from the 
views expressed. But always there is entertain- 
ment and mental stimulus. This is especially 
true of the brilliant opening chapter. In one 
significant paragraph, “the great error that 
retards our artistic culture” is so pertinently 
stated that it is impossible to refrain from a 
further quotation. 

“In these days, the pure work of art has been brought 
into immediate contact with every-day life; an attempt 
has been made to transform it utterly, to make it the 
medium of the esthetic aspirations of the house, whereas 
this function belongs properly to the house itself and 
the utilitarian objects in it. We have tried to popu- 
larize the highest expression of art, something only 
significant when applied to the loftiest purposes, some- 
thing, the enjoyment of which without a certain solem- 


nity is inconceivable, or, at least, | to be attained in 
momeuts of peculiar detachment. e have succeeded 


merely in vulgarizing it.” 

In the dominance of planes over lines, Mr. 
Meier-Graefe sees the quality that most mark- 
edly differentiates modern art from that which 
preceded it. He therefore begins his survey 
with Rubens and Rembrandt, who, he says, 
with the Venetians and Velasquez, were the 
heroes of the victorious struggle in which the 
new manner supplanted the old. The idea that 
in the contemplation of modern paintings the 
soul receives a sense of enlargement and enrich- 
ment beyond the power of line to communicate, 
runs through the author's lengthy examination 
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of the position and achievements of the notable 
European artists of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. With this there is constantly 
associated the idea of continuous growth and 
development from one artist to another. 

That the progress of art has been along what 
may be called evolutionary channels cannot be 
gainsaid. Nevertheless, the esthetic base upon 
which all art rests remains un The 
weak point in Mr. Meier-Graefe’s philosophy i is 
the undue exaltation of a single aspect of truth. 
To this he might, and doubtless would, retort 
that upon the question of what is and is not 
westhetic, opinions differ. Even so ; but in the 
last analysis it is neither line nor plane that 
counts, it is something beyond and above either 
—the creative power that brings all the ele- 
ments in a composition into harmonic relation. 
This, if Mr. Meier-Graefe perceives, he does not 
assert. Of his verdicts upon individual artists 
it may be said in brief, since it is impossible 
here to traverse the long chronicle with him, 
that they are always interesting. We are not, 
however, yet far enough removed from the 
nineteenth century to pass final judgment. 

FREDERICK W. GOOKIN. 








MUSIC AND COMEDY IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ITALY.* 


If there were a neater rendering of the facile 
Italian phrase, istruir dilettando, than “to 
instruct while charming,” I should like to bor- 
row it for use in connection with an incredible 
sort of book. Twenty-seven years ago there 
appeared in England a large volume bearing 
the title “Studies of the Eighteenth Century 
in Italy,” by Vernon Lee. Even conservative 
critics found therein freshness and novelty, with 
much interesting and diverting information ; 
while from some it evoked such tributes as “ the 
unsurpassed verve of this brilliant writer,” and 
in Italy it became a sort of text-book. It 
turned out to be the work of a brilliant young 
Englishwoman, Miss Violet Paget, whose pen- 
name of Vernon Lee has since become well 
known to the English-reading world. She was 
but twenty years of age when this remarkable 
book was written —an unquestioned fact not 
quite easy to believe even yet. Now that the 
work appears in a new and handsome edition 
bearing the imprint of an American publisher, 





*Srupres oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. By 
Vernon Lee. New edition, enlarged, with new Preface and 
forty-one full-page Illustrations. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 





considerations of its vivid portrayal of Italian 
life of the with the scarcity of good 
books in English relating to it, may justify the 
attempt to weigh once more what this youthful 
critic and historian had to offer. The reviewer's 
general conclusion is pretty clearly indicated by 
the opening sentence above ; and his chief fear 
is that any sober attempt to map out the im- 
portant currents of the volume may obscure the 
fact that it is above all else interesting, readable, 
charming. 

Literary and musical studies in eighteenth- 
century Italy do not exact any parti knowl- 
edge of the political history of the peninsula. 
To my juvenile complaint that the history of 
Italy during that period was unattractive, a 
wise friend replied: ** Remember the treaty of 
Rastadt in March, 1714, which left to Charles 
VI. of Austria, as his share of the Spanish 
inheritance, Milan, Mantua, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia ; the transfers of Naples and Sicily to 
Don Carlos in the early thirties ; the compara- 
tive quiet of the papal domain, the Venetian 
territory, and most of the minor states. Then 
forget the years until the coming of the French 
in 1796.” This invasion was the beginning of 
the storm, from which in the far future the new 
Italy was to emerge, — the nineteenth-century 
Italy, with its divine aspirations, its bitter pro- 
tracted struggles and glorious self-realization. 
The eighteenth century was essentially a time 
of recovery from the blighting influences of 
the wretched Spanish régime. To the actual 
making of history, Italy contributed practically 
nothing. In the writing of history, however, 
she numbered many honorable names, as she 
did also in philosophy and jurisprudence. In 
general literature there was considerable activ- 
ity ; and one recalls a few names of real dis- 
tinction. In tragedy we all remember Alfieri, 
even if we forget Maffei Martelli and Antonio 
Conti. But in music, lyric drama, and comedy, 
she was making magnificent contributions, which 
must be understood if we are to grasp the sub- 
sequent history of these activities in Europe. 
This was perceived in some unexplained way by 
the youthful mind of Vernon Lee, and the vol- 
ume before us deals primarily with music and 
comedy, and all the background of persons and 
places that they imply. 

The musical life of our period is not easily 
summarized ; indeed, it defies hurried treatment 
of any sort. You must linger at services in 
metropolitan cathedrals, where saints and angels 
are made to sing like heroes and heroines of 
opera, or in humbler provincial churches, where 
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you will realize that many years have passed 
since Palestrina’s day. You must loiter down 
village streets of an evening, in the golden 
Italian summer time, the mind vagrant as the 
wandering musicians themselves, the heart free 
from care, and take your place among the people 
listening to the burletta, lightly rendered by 
strolling players. In the very streets there is 
music of serenaders, or larking shop-boys or 
what not; and on the morrow you may hear 
boatman or peasant singing at his work. If you 
are fortunate you may be bidden to a dilettante 
concert at some cultured hospitable home. You 
must visit at least one of the famous charity 
music schools for boys at Naples, or for girls at 
Venice, where you will hear performances un- 
surpassed by the contemporary Parisian stage. 
Finally, when the late autumn has come, you 
must betake yourself to the opera house in one 
of the great musical centres and hear the ambi- 
tious lyric drama, the opera seria. The music 
will interest you much ; the players and singers, 
more ; the audience, perhaps, most. At first you 
will be indignant at these beaux and fine ladies 
playing cards in the boxes or chatting capri- 
ciously ; at these men in the pit comparing son- 
nets or epigrams. And why do the authorities 
allow such a nondescript disorderly mob in the 
gallery? But a fine number comes and then you 
understand. The individuals of this audience, 
patrician and plebeian alike, love music and know 
music. When they are not paying attention, it 
is because attention is not deserved ; when they 
applaud, it is not because of the fame of com- 
poser or singer, but because there is something 
that charms their ears. Then you will agree 
with our author that art demands, not volitional 
attention, but instinctive appreciation. And per- 
haps, after all these varied experiences, you will 
realize that these eighteenth century Italians 
lived music, as it were, and that the serious 
opera is only a deeper breath of a general life. 

The word opera carries us back to the seven- 
teenth century, which saw the welding of melody, 
recitativo, mimetic, and mechanical show into 
the musical drama that these melomaniac 
southerners called the work. This was the 
heritage that A lo Zeno and his successor, 
Pietro Metastasio (1698-1782) elaborated and 
brought to perfection. Roughly speaking, they 
used the much-berated recitativo for the action 
of the play, and melody for what may be called 
the stationary parts: “the lyrical similes, the 
solitary outpourings,” and similar features. The 
appearance of Metastasio’s “« Didone Abandon- 
nata” in 1728 “ offered a musical perfection, an 





elegance of variety of blank verse and rhyme, 
such as had not hitherto been known.” Between 
1733 and 1740 he produced his masterpieces. 
Herein the recitativo, as primarily the poet’s 
work, was helped by the subordination of the 
musician, while the air was recognized as the 
latter’s realm, wherein the poet most glorified 
himself by giving all possible scope to the com- 
poser and vocalist. Throughout the greater 
plays, the emotional situation was developed 
with a finished skill that moved rapidly to its 
goal, while showing with adequate clearness each 
significant step. It is perhaps unwise to say that 
this type of lyric drama was not capable of 
greater achievement ; but at any rate subsequent 
generations quickly left the melodramma for 
the opera with which we are now familiar. It 
is easy to see how the development of rhythm, 
accompaniment, and concertation, of harmonic 
and orchestral elaboration, led to the nineteenth 
century opera,—“a symphony of voices and 
instruments accompanying, more or less closely, 
a dramatic action.” But along this path, with 
Gluck and Mozart, we may not wander. 

By these German names we are reminded of 
the controversy as to the relative value of the 
contributions of Italy and Germany during the 
period under treatment, a question to which 
Miss Paget returns with great vigor in her new 
preface. She points out the priority of the 
Italians in melody, more particularly; and 
dwells on the tremendous importance of all their 
“ pioneering” work. The preponderant in- 
fluence of Scarlatti on the sequent generations 
of musicians in both countries, can hardly be 
questioned ; and our author indicates the rela- 
tions in a striking figure. Roughly speaking the 
Italian and German composers throughout the 
eighteenth century formed a brotherhood ; “* but 
a brotherhood as of Jacob and Esau. Italian 
Esau, a mighty hunter (in Sir Hubert Parry’s 
text ‘ pioneer > but impulsive and lazy, selling 
his birthright for the pottage of vocal virtuoso- 
ship and general slipshod facility; German 
Jacob getting the blessing meant for his elder, 
and putting it to profit under the personal guid- 
ance of the god of Thoroughness,” and so forth. 
But we may surely appreciate the work of the 
Italian Esau without belittling the services of 
the German Jacob. Comparison is without 
profit only when it seeks to lower one nation or 
person in order that another may be exalted ; 
and the student who has no aim save historical 
accuracy will gladly recognize that the eigh- 
teenth century maestro and the contemporary 
Kapellméister were alike serving Apollo and 
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the Muses for the ultimate weal of the art they 
cherished. 

In passing from the old Opera Seria to 
Comedy, we make a rather abrupt but natural 
transition ; for they flourished side by side and 
in almost equal vigor. To some of us, perhaps, 
the latter is more of a reality; and not a few 
readers for whom Metastasio is rather vague 
have a fairly distinct conception of Goldoni, the 
Menander of his century. And Quintilian’s 
tribute to the Greek, omnem vite imaginem 
expressit, would be quite as applicable to the 
Italian. That Goldoni’s comedy grew out of 
the Comedy of Masks is a commonplace ; but 
the history of the latter type is not clear in all 
its details. In some form or other it is as old 
as Italian civilization, or even a previous stage 
in Aryan development. A crude farce of buf- 
foons and improvisations is an early device of 
the mimetic creature called man. And down 
the centuries from Oscan days to the present 
year, some form of this primitive play has existed 
in Italy. Passing over the earlier stages, we 
recall that during the unhappy days of the six- 
teenth century the Comedy of Masks saw a 
marked revival : “« Laughter in misery, buffoon- 
eries to drown the recollection of ignominy ; 
merriment to hide seditious sorrow, local satire 
to hide national satire, dialect to save Italian ; 
at any rate, one means of satisfying that inde- 
structible craving for fun in the Italian nature. 
Pantalone, Brighilla, Arlecchino, and I] Dottore 
were the four standard masks of the northern 
group. The terrible Pulcinella, the tempestuous 
Scaramuccia, the simpleton Tartaglia, the vaga- 
bondish Coviello, formed the equally represen- 
tative southern types. With them were count- 
less other buffoons, less generic and less abiding. 
These were the central figures in the Commedia 
dell’ Arte, although other actors were necessary, 
even for the slight plots about which the all- 
important drolleries played in erratic scintilla- 
tion. In the sixteenth century, companies of 
comedians were found everywhere in Italy ; and 
in fact in many other parts of Western Europe. 
In 1577, for instance, we remember that a band 
of mask actors migrated to England, and exer- 
cised some considerable influence on English 
drama. In one sense, the old contention that 
1600 marked the zenith of this comedy is right ; 
for by this time it had reached its “ most artis- 
tie shape and its highest polish.” But there is 
as much truth in Vernon Lee’s contention that 
the seventeenth century was its golden age ; for 
it nad a more vigorous, if less literary, life among 
the people. It was more itself, so to say, than 





in its finer clothes. At any rate this was the 
thing that came to Goldoni’s door and under his 
hands grew into the Realistic Comedy. 

At first not only did the general framework 
remain unchanged, but the written text merely 
represented the old extemporized interplay of 
dialogue. The actors were the old “type” 
actors, who had played Harlequin, Pulcinella, 
and the rest. All was movement, retort, fun; 
“the scene c as recklessly as the words.” 
And in Goldoni’s best period all of these origi- 
nal elements are perceptible; but his actors be- 
come diversified and ordered; his characters 
become coéxtensive with the life of his times ; 
his plots become less filmy and more natural, 
until he elaborates the high type of comedy seen 
in “Tl Vero Amico” and “ La Locandiera.” 

Of the waves of hostility that dashed against 
our comedian ; of his later years and laughter- 
moving memoirs; of Carlo Gozzi and the 
‘“‘ Venetian Fairy Comedy,” written in reaction 
against the Realistic Comedy, we may not treat. 
But we may point out that Vernon Lee has not 
given quite an adequate account of the various 
influences under which Goldoni’s power was 
developed. In our modest opinion she is too 
cavalier in her attitude towards Moliére; and 
she has practically neglected the Venetian's 
indebtedness to Plautus and Terence, not to men- 
tion Aristophanes. Goldoni added a scholar’s 
training to his natural vis comica, and it is much 
easier to understand his career if we keep that 
fact in mind. 

Compared with the chapters that suggested 
the foregoing thoughts, those on “‘ The Arcadian 
Academy” are less important. But they are 
delightful, and properly come first in the book ; 
for in our wanderings we do continually en- 
counter these Arcadians. On a spring morning 
of 1692, fourteen men interested in letters were 
meeting in the Prati di Castello at Rome. « It 
seems to-day as if Arcadia were reviving for us,” 
said one of them, and the omen was grasped. 
Fourteen pastoral names were assigned to those 
present, and the Arcadian Academy was consti- 
tuted. It was ambitious: it was to be the literary 
arbiter of Italy and make a golden age of poetry. 
It became the vogue. Colonies were founded in 
in every part of the peninsula from Venice to 
Naples ; princes and senators mingled in this 
literary commonwealth. And all went well, 
despite internal disturbances, until it occurred 
to somebody that the thing was ridiculous, that 
Arcadia was a joke. Then it began to wane. 
In 1775 its glory was restored for a moment ; 
but it was only a flutter. And in the destruc- 
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tive years of transition from the eighteeenth to 
the nineteenth century, Arcadia disappeared 
almost as the fabric of a dream. The first time 
I was in Rome one could find on the Janiculum 
a tiny villa, the old Bosco Parrhasio, quaint in 
its very desolation. Already it was practically 
forgotten, and the pictures of the immortal shep- 
herds and shepherdesses had been removed to 
the Academy ; by this time it has probably dis- 
appeared. And yet it once really represented 
literature in Italy. 

The most hostile and fruitful criticisms of the 
volume have probably been written by Miss 
Paget herself, in the preface to the new edition. 
She says it must be full of presumptuousness 
and folly ; that the eighteenth century was hum- 
drum ; that the enthusiasm of youth is full of 
piety, but also of ruthlessness ; that her ignor- 
ance of music was pathetic ; that she never dis- 

between the novelist’s plausibility and 
historic probability. And there is much truth 
in these strictures. Howbeit, she loves her book 
too well to change it; it is her dream, and for 
better or for worse shall be kept unmarred. 
Herein I think her instinct is right. Or, if she 
errs, it is with Stevenson and all other good 
lovers of life who will leave to each age its own 
heart. In addition to the imperfections empha- 
sized by the author herself, any reader will note 
defects in style, some of them unpardonable ; but 
the book could not be re-written after thi 
years without losing something from the beauty 
of its wings, if not some of its real power of flight. 

As one puts the volume aside, there arises 
the inevitable question: What sort of young 
person was this, who at the age of twenty wrote 
a book that is really valuable as well as a joy to 
the reader? Some explanation is to be found 
in her subjects and sources ; for the materiarum 
ingenium is a very real thing. But this still 
leaves a decidedly large residuum to be explained 
by the personality of the author. In “The 
Eighteenth Century,” and in some of her essays, 
we catch provoking glimpses of her earlier life 
and training, glimpses which make us hope that 
some day we shall be favored with a definitely 
autobiographical sketch of those youthful years, 
written in the fine vein discernible throughout 
her better writings. 

The book is well printed, attractively ar- 
ranged, and handsomely bound. The illus- 
trations, selected by Dr. Guido Biagi of the 
Laurentian Library, Florence, are excellent, 
and contribute their share to the vividness that 
is perhaps the salient characteristic of the work. 

F. B. R. HeLiems. 





LATTER-DAY NOVELISTS OF FRANCE,.* 


It needs no literary Sherlock Holmes to dis- 
cover a feminine hand in the volume entitled 
“French Novelists of To-day.” Phraseology 
and details of perspective aside, a critic of the 
masculine gender would scarcely have classed 
Madame Favre de Coulevain, — the bewilder- 
ingly eclectic admirer of George Meredith and 
Marie Corelli, the anxious student of five- 
o’clock teas and of the exact boundaries of the 
bourgeoisie—with Anatole France and Paul 
Bourget, in a volume which presumably dis- 
cusses the most considerable of the current 
French novelists. It is only justice to admit 
that the author’s avowed object is somewhat 
different — namely, “ to indicate what contem- 
eed French novels are likely to interest 

nglish readers.” But is it impertinence to 
remind the fair critic that novels more likely 
still to interest English readers are “ Arséne 
Lupin” and “ La Chambre Jaune,” or certain 
volumes of dubious decency, and to suggest that 
she has attempted to pick those authors whose 
works ought to interest English readers rather 
than those that are likely to interest them? 
With the possible exception of the lady men- 
tioned, the choice has been a good one for this 


purpose. 

If Winifred Stephens is able to attract the 
general reading public’s attention to the eight 
notable novelists whose names fill her table of 
contents, she will succeed in doing what has 
thus far been done only very imperfectly, at 
least in America. Pierre Loti is read here a 


little, and Paul Bourget a little. One story 
by Anatole France, “The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard,” is known and loved ; Marcel Prévost 
is attracting more attention in this country by 
his sociological theories than by his fiction ; 
René Bazin is beginning to be known a little 
on this side of the water; Maurice Barrés and 
Edouard Rod are no more than names to the 
average American reader. 

The volume carries as a motto the hopeful 
prophecy of Paul Sabatier: ‘* Mysteriously and 
sadly, making many experiments and many mis- 
takes as she goes, France is journeying toward 
a new ideal.”” It is difficult, however, to find a 
common ideal in the activities of the extremely 
varied eight before us; and if the author has 
found it, she has made no clear statement of her 
discovery. Anatole France is so subtle and 
ironical that no one can confidently brand him 


*Frence Nove.ists or To-Day. By Winifred Stephens. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
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as either pious or irreligious. He confesses him- 
' self a socialist, and rails at wealth and poverty. 
He is so far from a narrow nationalism that he 
stood next to Zola in the band of defenders of 
Dreyfus. Marcel Prévost is a dogmatist ; he 
never writes a line without a moral object. In 
literary theory he is as extreme a romanticist as 
Anatole France is decided in his preference for 
classical traditions. It follows very naturally 
that his fluent and vigorous style is full of faults 
that his great contemporary would never have 
been guilty of. “The writers of the past,” says 
Jules Lemaitre in discussing the writers of the 
present, ‘ sometimes wrote weakly ; they never 
wrote badly.” Prévost is so far from the cheer- 
ful skepticism of the older writer that the fearful 
intensity of his interest in the preparation of 
“Les Vierges Fortes” resulted in a nervous 
breakdown. He is an ardent feminist, and is 
ready with theories and plans for the cure of 
every social evil. Paul Bourget, on the other 
hand, is, as the author neatly puts it, “ the 
apostle of arrested development.” An ardent 
Catholic for some years back, he places the 
world’s salvation in blind submission to tradi- 
tionary authority. Bourgeois by birth and 
early associations, he shows a preference for the 
aristocracy that lays him open to the charge of 
snobbery. Maurice Barrés began his literary 
life as an individualist, but seems to be travel- 
ling toward collectivism ; literary artist and lover 
of words for their own sake like Anatole France, 
ardent Catholic like Bourget, he professes a 
socialistic theory as earnest as the former’s and 
a traditionalism almost as dogmatic as the lat- 
ter’s. Barrés is a furious militarist, and a 
relentless Jew-baiter ; women are to him, for the 
most part, merely instruments for the bearing 
of children. 

René Bazin, unlike all the others, is a whole- 
some, sweet-spirited optimist. He is careless of 
the existence of a feminist question. To him, 
a man is a human being and a woman another ; 
and the favorite French theme of unlawful love 
plays little part in his cheerful stories of the 
soil. There is evil in the world, and he dis- 
cusses it frankly ; but he sees it more than com- 
pensated for by the host of kind and thought- 
ful ones who are always at hand to soothe and 
comfort ; and he has no algebraic formule to con- 
jure it with. He is not a mocker—even a gen- 
ial one like France ; he is very serious and very 
earnest in condemnation of the wrong; but, in 
Brunetiére’s happy phrase, “‘ he never raises his 
voice”; he possesses the rare faculty of literary 
self-control. 





Edouard Rod, the nondescript Swiss pessi- 
mist, is fond of denominating himself wn cher- 
cheur désintéressé, which our critic somewhat 
unexpectedly translates as “a detached inves- 

.” He refuses to ally himself with any 
school of thought. A Calvinist by birth, he 
has grown so enthusiastic in his admiration of 
the Catholic Church that the world has been 
waiting for him to follow the reactionaries 
into her bosom ; but the prospect of his doing 
so grows less and less. He has shifted in views 
and method more frequently and decidedly per- 
haps than any other writer on our list. At first 
a crass naturalist of the school of Zola, he has 
developed into an exponent of the manner of 
writing which he names by the self-explanatory 
term ‘‘Intuitionism.”” His forte is the portrayal 
of the sort of violent passion which makes no 
appeal to Bazin. Religiously an agnostic, he 
has no patience with bigoted anti-religionists ; 
profoundly moved by social problems of the 
day, he is as sure as is Bourget that the old 
ways are better. 

Last of all comes Pierre Loti, unlettered 
and spontaneous as Anatole France is learned 
and artful; purposeless as Prévost is earnest, 
pagan as Bourget is Catholic ; selfish as Edouard 
Rod is devoted ; a lover of art for art’s sake ; 
the greatest of living impressionists. Where is 
the common ideal toward which this group is 
tending? They have not even the common 
trait of doctrinarianism which the critic who is 
somewhat barren of ideas may ordinarily attri- 
bute with safety to a Frenchman. 

There is nothing for it but to consider this 
book a collection of eight distinct biographical 
studies ; and very charming and suggestive little 
studies they are. Loti and Bazin the poets, 
Anatole France the curious scholar, Barrés and 
Bourget and Prévost the philosophers, are 
quoted, annotated, and catalogued, in a manner 
that is sane and thoroughly delightful. The 
picture of the young Loti, so filled with a long- 
ing for travel that “ pictures of palm-trees and 
the very word ‘colony’ were enough to make 
him wildly excited” is a vivid one; and it is 
not easy to get away from the account of his 
first sight of the sea, which was to fill so much 
of his life with love, and fear, and sadness. 

“ He had gone with his parents to a village on the 
coast of Saintonge. On his first arrival he had not 
been able to catch a glimpse of the ocean, hidden behind 
sand-hills. But as soon as dinner was over, he could 
contain his curiosity no longer. He escaped alone, and 
in the darkening twilight made his way down a wind- 
ing path through the sand-hills to the shore. There 
was a keenness and a bitterness in the air he had 
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never before experienced. He heard in the distance 
a dull sound, at once Joud and indistinct. Suddenly 
there opened out before his gaze the ocean wrapped 
in the glow of the evening sky. Paralyzed with 
fear, he stood still, while this dark roaring mass seemed 
to come up from all directions. Of a dark 
color, almost black it appeared, unstable, perfidious, 
engulfing.” 

The youth of Anatole France is described as 
sympathetically, although very differently ; in- 
deed, it was a very different sort of youth. As 
he himself says, in our present author’s trans- 
lation : 

« At seven years old, I did not know how to read; 
I wore divided skirts; I cried when my nurse wi 
my nose, and I was devoured by ambition. If I had 
been able I would have gone forth to win immortality 
on the battle-field; but a horse, a uniform, a regi- 
ment, enemies, were not for me. Therefore I thought 
of becoming a saint. The profession of saint has fewer 
requirements and wins greater renown than that of a 
soldier.” 


So he set about becoming a saint. But his 
attempts at fasting brought his mother down 
upon him with tonics and nostrums ; the servant 
refused to allow him to imitate Stylites on the 
kitchen pump ; his father pronounced him crazy 
when he emulated St. Nicholas of Patras by 
throwing his playthings and twelve new sous 
out of the study window, and unfeelingly 
thrashed him when he tried to manufacture a 
hair-shirt out of the cushions of the stuffed 
chairs. So he became sympathetic with the 
hermits who renounced all intercourse with their 
fellows and took up their abode in desert 
places ; and he thought seriously of retiring to 
a secluded corner among the wild animals of 
the Jardin des Plantes. 

The doctrinaires are not so amusing. I ques- 
tion if their work is as significant, even. It is 
possible that the gentle playfulness of “The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” and the infinite 
sadness of “ The Iceland Fisherman ” will be 
remembered when all the romans à these are 
forgotten ; and that it is not Bourget the tradi- 
tionalist or Prévost the reformer whom succeed- 
ing generations will admire, but Bourget the 
consummate story-builder and Prévost the sym- 
pathetic student of female character. 

*« French Novelists of To-Day ” is written for 
the “general reader.” It presupposes very 
little knowledge of the subject, and each chapter 
is headed with a complete list of the works of 
the novelist, with dates. The author also gives 
the dat» of each writer’s birth, with the excep- 
tion of Pierre de Coulevain, who is a lady and 
hence exempt from chronological scrutiny. 


Roy Tempie House. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 


ILLUSTRATED ArT Books. 

Those to whom “a tiny rivulet of text meandering 
between broad meadows of margin” signifies the 
acme of luxurious book-making will take much com- 
fort in the sumptuous setting given to Mr. Otto H. 
Bacher’s “ With Whistler in Venice” (Century Co.). 
If, because of the large type and broad expanse of 
blank paper, these reminiscences seem to have less 
substance than when printed in the pages of the 
“Century Magazine,” they have lost none of their 
entertaining quality, and exemplify once more the 
pertinency of the saying that personal recollections 
furnish a most agreeable form of literary dissipation. 
Especial interest attaches to these because they deal 
with a period in Whistler's life about which com- 
paratively little is known. Bankrupt as a conse- 
quence of the famous lawsuit with Ruskin, he went 
to Venice toward the end of the year 1879, having 
accepted a commission to make a series of etchings 
for the Fine Arts Society of London. There Mr. 
Bacher first met him, and the friendship was formed 
that continued unbroken as long as Whistler lived. 
Many anecdotes are related of the days that Whistler 
spent in Venice. These picture“ Jimmy” as an 
indefatigable worker, as the helpful and inspiring 
associate of a group of young artists of whom the 
narrator was one, and, in spite of his eccentricities 
and his dominant personality, as an ever-charming 
comrade and faithful friend. Incidentally they 
furnish considerable information about the methods 
employed by the master, which were often so pecu- 
liarly his own as to be inimitable. Bearing on this, 
an amusing tale is told of the Russian artist Wolkoff 
(otherwise Roussoff, as he is known in London), 
who ridiculed Whistler’s pastels, declaring he could 
execute others that could not be distinguished from 
them. A wager followed; then a long delay which 
Wolkoff explained was caused by his inability to buy 
in Venice the brilliant pastels with which Whistler 
obtained his effects. He was then accorded an 
opportunity to select some pieces from Whistler’s 
own box; but they proved no better, the brilliancy 
lying not in the materials, but in Whistler’s use 
of them. The volume is embellished by reproduc- 
tions of a number of the Venice series of etchings, 
and of several etchings by Mr. Bacher of views from 
the windows of the Casa Jankovitz, where Whistler 
roomed. Facsimiles are given of four letters writ- 
ten by him to Mr. Bacher. In one of these mention 
is made of Théodore Duret, the Parisian connoisseur, 
whose portrait is one of Whistler’s masterpieces. 
Strange as it may seem, neither Mr. Bacher nor his 
publishers have been able to read the name, though 
it is plainly written; and in the text of the book it is 
printed “ Ducet (?).” The good taste of including 
the letters of “ Maud Whistler” is perhaps open to 
question; and in always making Whistler refer to 





| himself by name there is an implied intimation that 
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this was his customary manner of speech, whereas 
the trath is that such an affectation was most unlike 
him. For printing Whistler's own version of the 
well-known goldfish story, the artist’s friends owe 
Mr. Bacher a debt of gratitude. Even Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell ascribe the exploit to Whistler himself. 
This ascription Mr. Bacher stigmatizes as a libel, 
and says the actual performer was a clever French- 
man, once Whisiler’s roommate in Paris. 

The late Grant Allen, who had a mind so many- 
sided and keenly sensitive to life in all its aspects 
that he has been described as “ naturalist, anthro- 
pologist, physicist, histerian, poet, novelist, essayist, 
and critic,” always contrived to invest his chosen 
topics with fresh interest by considering them from 
some novel point of view. One of his early efforts 
was an investigation into the physiology of zsthetics, 
upon which he published a treatise in 1877. He 
was not an art critic in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but being compelled by ill-health to spend 
many winters in a climate less rigorous than that of 
England he had abundant opportunities for visiting 
Italian and other art galleries and utilized them in 
studies for which his early work had been a prepara- 
tion. The outcome of his observations was a series of 
papers in the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” and the “ English 
Illustrated Magazine,” which are now reprinted in 
a handsome volume with their original title, “ Evolu- 
tion in Italian Art” (A. Wessels Co.). These papers, 
left practicaily complete at the author’s death, have 
been revised and brought up to date by Mr. J. W. 
Cruickshank, who supplies a useful historical intro- 
duction. The novelty of Mr. Allen’s treatment of 
the subject is in “the conception of the individual 


- composition as an organic type evolving along lines 


of its own.” Taking up the principal themes of the 
Italian painters, such as the Marriage of the Virgin, 
the Visitation, the Madonna, the Adoration of the 
Magi, ete., he shows that each picture should be 
viewed as a variant upon a central type, and that “the 
variations themselves follow fixed laws of develop- 
ment.” This applies also to the separate figures of 
saints that appear in many different compositions. 
The conditions under which the early Italian artists 
worked made the course of evolution peculiarly 
direct. The artists themselves were free agents only 
to a very limited extent, receiving as a rule commis- 
sions for some definite work, such as a Transfigura- 
tion, or a Madonna and Child attended by certain 
specified saints, it even being required in many cases 
that the treatment should closely follow the repre- 
sentation of the same subject in such and such a 
picture by another hand. That Mr. Allen has proved 
his contention must be admitted. Incidentally, by 
the exercise of the close analysis and comparative 
method employed in scientific research, he throws 
light upon various items that help to better under- 
standing of the works of the primitive artists. His 
cogent argument is pleasant to read and by the aid 
of a large number of excellent illustrations is made 
easy to follow. Mr. Allen based his work on studies 
made in the Italian galleries during his many visits 








to Italy, and the illustrations represent the master- 
pieces of those great collections. 

A history of “ British Water-Colour Painting,” 
at once comprehensive, authoritative, and readable, 
is that of Mr. H. M. Cundall, published by Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Fifty illustrations, beautifully 
reproduced in color by the best modern methods, 
both elucidate Mr. Cundall’s descriptions and make 
of his book a sumptuous art volume. Mr. Cundall 
does not lay claim to any fresh discoveries, but his 
classification of the artists in water-color in eleven 
distinctive categories gives a new turn to the mate- 
rial; and his appendices, containing lists of members 
of five great British Societies of water-color artists, 
will be of great value to students. The arrange- 
ment is by groups, and in general is chronological. 
The first chapters are devoted to miniature paint- 
ers and topographical draughtsmen, two branches of 
art little practised in the nineteenth century. Gir- 
tin, Turner, and Constable, forerunners of the En- 
glish landscape painters, are discussed together in an 


- interesting chapter. Another discusses “ The Infiu- 


ence of Pre-Raphaelitism.” Each Society is repre- 
sented by a chapter, and “The Last Decade of the 
Nineteenth Century” speaks of Whistler, and, in a 
very general way, of the Impressionistic School. 
Sane and balanced judgment, and careful economy 
of space by judicious selection from a wide field are 
the best points about Mr. Cundall’s method. 

The high standard of excellence set in the earlier 
volumes of “The Art Galleries of Europe ” series 
(L. C. Page & Co.) is fully maintained in “The 
Art of the Netherland Galleries,” by Mr. David C. 
Preyer. Compelled by the nature of his material 
to adopt a method of treatment different from that 
followed in the rest of the series, the author, who is 
a Hollander by birth, has taken advantage of the 
circumstance that the great majority of the paint- 
ings in the galleries described are by Dutch artists, 
in order to present a complete history of Dutch art. 
Strange as it may seem, such a history has not be- 
fore appeared in English, nor in Dutch in the same 
completeness. Comparatively little information 
concerning the early painters is available, as most 
of their works perished during the two decades of 
the Spanish war and the fanatical outburst in 1566 
known as the “Image Storm.” Even in the case 
of an artist so distinguished as Lukas van Leiden, 
only one easel picture was saved. But from the 
middle of the sixteenth century onward, the mate- 
rial is ample, and the list of artists who are repre- 
sented in the galleries of their native land is a long 
one. Many of these men are known chiefly by 
their works, few biographical details concerning 
them having survived. Mr. Preyer’s account of 
these lesser men, as well as of their more noted 
fellows, is written with intelligence and discrimina- 
tion. The history is brought down to the present 
day, even the younger living artists being included 
in the purview. Following this section of the book, 
five chapters are devoted to “Walks through the 
Galleries.” There is also a useful bibliography and 
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an index. The illustrations, which are reproduced 
in a pleasing sepia tone, in duogravure work of 
fine quality, are as distinguished in their way as 
is the text. 

Accurate scholarship and painstaking workman- 
ship are manifest throughout “A Short History of 
Engraving and Etching,” by Mr. A. M. Hind of 
the British Museum, Department of Prints and 
Drawings. The scope of the book is unusually 
wide. The history of the art is traced from its 
earliest beginnings, and the course of its develop- 
ment is followed through all the countries of 
Europe, even present-day etchers and engravers 
being included in the survey. ‘The views expressed 
are sound and conservative, and fairly represent 
the consensus of well-informed opinion. Consider- 
ing the necessity for terse statement to keep the 
work within the limits of a single volume, the 
amount of information given is surprisingly large. 
Extended comment upon individual men is pre- 
cluded, only the more eminent artists being treated 
with any fulness ; but the inadequacy in this respect 
is more than offset by the extensive bibliographies 
and compendious indexes that are provided. The 
students and collectors for whose use, according to 
the title-page, the book has been prepared, will find 
these of great value. They occupy no less than a 
hundred and thirty-one of the book’s four hundred 
and seventy-three pages, and are alike admirable in 
substance and arrangement. The “ Classified List of 
Engravers” supplies data about more than twenty- 
five hundred members of the craft, grouped by coun- 
tries. Following this is a “General Bibliography,” 
which the author claims is more ample than any 
similar list attempted in any other publication. 
There is also an “Index of Engravers and Indi- 
vidual Bibliographies” which serves as a general 
index to the book. Coupled with the names of the 
engravers in this latter index are the titles of publi- 
cations containing information concerning them and 
their works, a feature that will be appreciated by 
every student having occasion to consult the list. 
A considerable number of well-chosen illustra- 
tions add to the attractions of a most useful book, 
which is issued in this country by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

“Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy ” 
by Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, the latest publication 
in the “Cathedral Series” (L. C. Page & Co.), 
might be described as an ornate hand-book, so closely 
does it combine the useful and the ornamental. An 
introductory chapter traces with unusual clearness 
the development of the cathedral from the Roman 
basilica. The remainder of the volume describes 
over one hundred cathedrals and churches, grouped 
according to location. A large mass of detail is 
condensed in the four hundred pages, for to com- 
ments on architecture, paintings, and mural decora- 
tions is added more or less of the history of build- 
ings, architects, and bishops. Most of the technical 
matter is clear enough to be easily understood by 
the novice in art-study ; and this is saying much for 





a writer who deals in apses, pilasters, ambons, bald- 
achinos, and such-like “ ecclesiological” material. To 
the ordinary reader, however, and to students not 
intending an early pilgrimage to these shrines, the 
more general comments will appeal with 

force; and these are many and valuable. The fail- 
ure of Italian architects to master the Pointed 
Gothic, the prevalence of great unfenestrated wall 
spaces, the scarcity of stained glass, and other pre- 
dominant features of Italian churches are logically 
accounted for. The book closes with a list of pictures 
and wall-paintings in the churches described, which 
will be a convenience to students. Over thirty 
photogravures are placed well for further elucida- 
tion of the text. The light covers with ecclesiasti- 
cal designs in red and gold, elaborate cover linings, 
and marginal traceries of sacred emblems around 
the illustrations, give the volume a sumptuous 
churchly look. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have inaugurated a 
remarkably attractive series of “ Little Books on Art” 
with four volumes — “Enamels,” by Mrs. Nelson 
Dawson; “Miniatures, Ancient and Modern,” and 
“ Jewelry,” by Mr. Cyril Davenport; and “ Book- 
plates,” by Mr. Edward Almack. Each volume is 
fully illustrated, the frontispiece being in color; 
and their small size and simple but attractive bind- 
ing suggest their suitability as gifts for those whose 
interests centre in the artistic handicrafts. The text 
is necessarily general in scope, but it is in each case 
authoritative, comprehensive, and readable, — in- 
tended for amateurs in search of accurate informa- 
tion which is not too technical for the amateur 


understanding. 
Booxs oF TRAVEL AND DeEscRIPTION. 


Lovers of Dr. van Dyke’s books—and what 
reader of them is not a lover ? — will rejoice that 
their number is increased by a record of the author’s 
recent journey to Palestine. The volume is entitled 
“ Out-of-doors in the Holy Land” (Scribner), and 
is bound uniformly with others by the same author. 
The conventionalized design of the cover suggests 
the “flowers of the field,” and the unusually beauti- 
ful illustrations, in delicate pastel tints, are such as 
might adorn a much more expensive book. Dr. 
van Dyke has discovered that “Christianity is an 
out-of-doors religion,” and journeys in the faith that 
“the shut-in shrines and altered memorials are less 
significant than what we find in the open, among 
the streets and on the surrounding hill-sides.” His 
“impressions of travel in body and spirit” (his 
sub-title) are therefore not heavy with human creeds 
and contentions, but breathe the spirit of the land 
itself. His writing always combines poetry, religion, 
and the love of nature, and this threefold felicity 
could not be more appropriately displayed than in 
celebrating the birthplace of Christianity. From the 
“city that is lifted up” to the Sea of Galilee, 
“ sleeping in still, forsaken beauty among the shelter- 
ing hills, and open to the cloudless sky which makes 
its water like a little heaven,” his descriptions of 
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these long-loved places are at once refreshing and 
reverent. Psalm-like, unrhymed songs at the close 
of each chapter, beautiful enough to deserve publica- 
tion as a book of recall “ The Welcome Tent,” 
“The Distant Road,” “The Unseen Altar,” and 
other memories of the journey. 

If we cannot quite apply the poet’s words to Mr. 
Robert Hichens and say of him that he has seen the 
mystery hid under Egypt’s pyramid, we can at 
least admit that he has potently felt that mystery in 
his recent re-visit to the “land of sand, and ruins, 
and gold,” after an absence of fourteen years. In 
a large octavo, nothing short of luxurious in its 
appointments, entitled “ Egypt and its Monuments” 
(The Century Co.), he writes of the pyramids and 
the sphinx, of the colossi of Memnon and the tombs 
of the kings, of Cairo and Karnak and Luxor and 
the Nile, with a rich accompaniment of full-page 
illustrations from the camera, and from the brush of 
Mr. Jules Guérin. The size of these illustrations, 
corresponding with the ample page and the large 
print, makes the book an impressive work of art. 
To be sure, the brilliant greens and yellows, reds 
and blues, of the reproduced paintings are a wide 
remove from nature and realism ; but probably they 
express the spirit and the spell of the scene better 
than do the severely literal photographs that accom- 
pany them. Of the sixty pictures, twenty are of 
Mr. Guérin’s execution and in his well-known style. 
The eighteen leisurely chapters of the volume have 
nothing suggestive of the guide-book about them. 
It is the fascination of the country, and not its hotels 
and routes of travel, that the author of “The Garden 
of Allah ” has dwelt upon, and not a few of the thou- 
sands who now every year visit Egypt will find 
pleasure and stimulus in his pages. 

With that genially serious attention to minute 
details, that humorous circumstantiality in treating 
the commonplace, which we have all come to know 
so well and to like (or dislike) so heartily in Mr. 
Howells, he has filled a substantial volume with his 
easily-flowing narrative of a Mediterranean vacation 
journey, naming his book “ Roman Holidays and 
Others” (Harper). The first landing of his party 
was made at Madeira, whence they proceeded to 
Gibraltar, and then to Genoa, Naples, Rome, Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Genoa again, and Monte Carlo. The 
style of the narrative — if it is necessary to indicate 
it at all — is well illustrated by the opening words 
of the second chapter: “ There is nothing strikes 
the traveller in his approach to the rock of Gibraltar 
so much as its resemblance to the trade-mark of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. He cannot help 
feeling that the famous stronghold is pictorially a 

from the advertisements of that institu- 
tion.” Mr. Howells says of the present-day Romans 
that they have “a republican simplicity of manner, 
and I liked this better in the shop people and work 
people than the civility overflowing into servility 
which one finds among the like folk, for instance, in 
England.” The great number of half-tone illustra- 
tions, done in a pleasing brownish tint that suggests 





etching, are a feature of the book, which in general 
appearance is uniform with Mr. Howells’s other 
recent volumes of travel and comment. 

“The motor-car has restored the romance of 
travel.” Thus alluringly does Mrs. Edith Wharton 
begin her account of “A Motor-Flight through 
France” (Scribner). One may question the truth 
of her statement, feeling that a mad rush along 
dusty roads, past flying scenery and frightened 
peasants, has little of the “restored” charm of the 
old post-chaise. But the further one reads, the 
less he is inclined to dispute with Mrs. Wharton. 
Motoring may not strike the average person as 
a romantic means of transit, but she finds it so. 
It makes possible the quick transitions, the easy 
blotting out of non-essentials, in the fashion best 
suited to her impatient, restive, and luxury-loving 
temperament. It snatches her from a cathedral 
door, drops her before a ch&teau in the next village, 
blurs all impressions between save the few great 
moments, and leaves those distinct, etched on a 
background of flying clouds. It furnishes bird’s-eye 
views, salient yet subtle pictures, simple because 
their complexity is too deep to do more than fasci- 
nate the eye of “the woman in the car.” So, while 
most automobile tourists see nothing, Mrs. Wharton, 
with a mind extraordinarily alert, sees the gist of 
everything, and fully justifies her initial hypothesis. 
Her sketches appeared originally in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” of course without illustrations. In book 
form they are supplemented by a very generous 
allowance of excellent photographs, and the gain in 
readability is very great. Readers who enjoy style, 
readers who are fond of automobile riding, readers 
who are interested in rural France, whether for its 
art, its architecture, or its landscape, will enjoy 
Mrs. Wharton’s book. 

A sumptuous and — what is more —highly read- 
able volume entitled “ Florida Enchantments” has 
been written by Messrs. A. W. and Julian A. 
Dimock, and published with almost innumerable 
illustrations from photographs, by the Outing Pub- 
lishing Co. The pictures, however, are not strictly 
numberless ; there are 120 of them, all large plates 
to match the generous pages of the book. Accounts 
of crocodile-hunting, tarpon-fishing, canoeing in the 
surf, searching for wild honey (and finding it), 
crossing the everglades in a power boat, capturing 
a sea-cow, intercourse with the Seminoles, and other 
more or less thrilling adventures, fill the volume in 
a manner acceptable to the reader, adventurous or 
unadventurous. The book is not the inspiration of 
a moment. “Florida the Fascinating,” writes one 
of the authors at the beginning, “cast the spell of 
her witchery upon me many years ago. I felt it 
then, I know it now. We were sailing, my family 
and I, up the lovely Hermosassa and approaching 
the little islet which sentinels the small bay that 
fronts on Tiger Tail Island, once the home of the 
famous Seminole, afterward the manor of the late 
David L. Yulee, and at the time of which I write, 
a realized Utopia.” The annual migration to Florida 
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is at hand. The book would be an excellent one 
to read before going, or on the way, or even after 
arriving there. 

The Chinese character is a veritable Chinese 
puzzle to us, and any contribution toward its solu- 
tion is weleome. Mr. J. Macgowan, of the London 
Missionary Society, and author of previous works 
on China, has given us, in his “ Sidelights on Chinese 
Life” (Lippincott), a series of informing and in- 
teresting chapters on such subjects as the family life 
of the people, child life, servants, amusements, the 
farmer, the mandarin, schools and school-masters 
and schoo!-books, religious forces, the seamy side 
of Chinese life, and other matters of which he has 
intimate personal knowledge. The book is well 
made, has an outside wrapper of cloth, an agreeably 
flexible binding, and numerous illustrations — twelve 
of them in color, the others in the familiar but ser- 
viceable half-tone. The colored views, landscapes 
chiefly, are so gaudily tinted as to be caricatures of 
nature, unless nature’s aspect in China is utterly 
unlike her appearance in western lands. In view 
of recent noteworthy occurrences in the Celestial 
Kingdom, and the prospect of still more noteworthy 
ones to follow, this authoritative account of condi- 
tions there prevailing should minister to a natural 
and legitimate curiosity on the part of readers. 

A more readable book of travel than Mr. Clifton 
Johnson’s “Highways and Byways of the Pacific 
Coast” (Macmillan) is not often published. Jour- 
neying with his camera from the Mexican to the 
Canadian frontier along the coast and as far inland as 
Arizona, Nevada, and Idaho, this experienced “ high- 
way and byway” traveller and author has contrived 
to encounter a good many interesting experiences, 
to see many unusual sights, and to meet and talk 
with a number of highly original and entertaining 
characters. As in other volumes of the series, he 
has described the rurally picturesque and typical, 
and has avoided the urbanly conventional and unin- 
teresting. The difficulty of getting into close and 
unconventional contact with the people, he has 
admirably surmounted, and his book abounds in racy 
talk from the unspoiled rustics he has met. This 
abundance of conversation gives his pages a human 
interest and an inviting appearance not found in the 
ordinary book of travel. To make his chapters 
more serviceable to intending travellers over the same 
route, Mr. Johnson has continued his previous prac- 
tice of appending to each a useful note of desirable 
information. The sixty-three full-page illustrations 
from the author’s photographs are excellent ; and 
the binding and type are all that one could ask for 
in such a work. 

Much in the manner of her “Roma Beata” and 
“Two in Italy,” Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott has given 
her impressions of “Sun and Shadow in Spain” 
= Brown & Co.) in yee treat of 

ibraltar, Seville, Cordova, Tangiers, 
Madrid, Toledo, the Carnival, the King’s wedding, 
and various other interesting matters, all profusely 
illustrated with half-tones and colored drawings. 





An abundance of conversation gives the pages an 
inviting appearance, while there is enough of serious 
attention to art and architecture and matters of his- 
toric interest to preserve the book from the charge 
of frivolity. It is pleasant to read, apropos of an 
incident illustrative of Spanish courtesy: “I think 
this could not happen outside of Spain, the most 
democratic of all countries. Here every man is 
equal, not merely in the law’s eye, but — what’s far 
more important — in his own eyes, and proves it by 
allowing no other man to show better manners than 
he.” This speech is put into the mouth of one of 
the characters of the book. For promoting a more 
intimate understanding and a warmer friendship 
between Americans and Spaniards, this attractive 
picture of the land and its people is likely to do 
good service, besides affording considerable enter- 
tainment. 

Picturesque Ireland is very agreeably presented, 
with pen and camera, in Mr. Plummer F. Jones’s 
“ Shamrock-Land ” (Moffat, Yard & Co.), which has 
just enough of historical and statistical information 
to be useful without being tiresome, and a wealth 
of personal observation and experience that make 
excellent reading. The people, lively, emotional, 
keen of wit, receive sympathetic treatment at the 
author’s hands, and on the whole appear to be light- 
hearted, kindly disposed to all the world, and living 
their lives with admirable heartiness. Of the gentler 
sex we read: “Perhaps no other women of the 
world have just that piquancy and vivacity of man- 
ner which characterizes the women of Ireland. 
There is an animation, a force of manner, a spon- 
taneity of expression which makes them attractive 
in the extreme. One cannot come in contact with 
them without feeling that with the proper environ- 
ments they might furnish the world a type of the 
perfect woman.” In seeking places of interest and 
scenes of beauty, of course the author visited Lissoy 
(now better known as Auburn, Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village), the Lakes of Killarney, Blarney Castle, 
the Giant’s Causeway, the Golden Vale of Tipper- 
ary, and other inviting districts. Of the sorrows of 
Ireland he refrains from speaking, nor do they seem 
to have obtruded themselves very painfully upon 
him. There is much more of the sunshine of the 
Celtic temperament than of its occasional m in 
this study of Pat and his Emerald Isle. The pic- 
tures are excellent, as is in fact the entire workman- 
ship of the volume. 

Between the English “trippers ” and the travel- 
ling Americans, England is well tourist- 
ridden ; so that Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s title for his 
book of sketches — “ Untrodden English Ways ” — 
provokes at once both interest and apprehension. 
Investigation proves the title, in some cases at 
least, unwarranted ; surely Bath, the Poets’ Corner at 
Westminster, and the graves of Thackeray and of 
George Eliot, are not unvisited by tourists. On 
the other hand, St. Ives and its artist colony, Inver- 
ary Castle, Hursley with its relics of John Keble, 
historic Witney, and many other spots described 
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by Mr. Shelley, are mere names to most travellers 
in England or to readers of books of English travel. 
Mr. Shelley’s style is easy and readable, bespeaking 
intimate acquaintance both with the subject in hand 
and with the “untrodden ways” of English litera- 
ture. Pictures in color and line from the work of 
Mr. H. C. Colby, and reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author, furnish a varied and beautiful 
adjunct to the text. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

General interest in the preservation of Niagara 
Falls makes not untimely Mr. Archer Butler Hul- 
bert’s elaborate descriptive and historical work on 
“The Niagara River” (Putnam). By a reversal 
of what would seem to be the more natural method, 
he has, in his first six chapters, considered the 
Niagara of the present, with its problems and inter- 
esta, while in his concluding six he dwells on the 
history of the region and some of its heroes. His 
sixth chapter, “A Century of Niagara Cranks,” is 
an entertaining review of the many tight-rope- 
walking and cataract-shooting performances by 
which a raging thirst for fame has sought to 
itself. Chapter V., on “‘ Harnessing Niagara Falls,” 
has an even greater interest—to the practical, 
utilitarian mind. The illustrations throughout are 
good, the winter scenes being especially beautiful. 
The ample page permits most effective work of this 
sort. In mechanical execution, as well as in liter- 
ary style, the volume has decided merits. 


STANDARD LITERATURE IN Hotipay Form. 


Thoreau’s popularity as an author has greatly 
increased since he died in 1862 at the age of forty- 
four, with only two published books to his credit. 
Since then the publication of even his informal diaries, 
with all their imperfections of form and repetitions 
of thought, seems to indicate that the world can never 
have enough of that keen-witted Yankee dreamer of 
Concord. Emphatically worthy of this posthumous 
publication, however, was his “Cape Ced,” which 
appeared in print three years after the writer’s death 
and has gone through many editions. An unusually 
attractive reprint of the work, prefaced and fully 
illustrated by Mr. Clifton Johnson, is now issued by 
Crowell & Co. The illustrations, thirty-three in num- 
ber, are from photographs taken at different points 
along the identical route travelled by Thoreau, and 
in the same month of October to which his descrip- 
tions mainly refer — although his book was the fruit 
of more than one pilgrimage over those shifting sands. 
So delightfully slow of progress, so sturdily tenacious 
of the tried and tested, are the good people of the 
Cape that we may safely assure ourselves that we are 
looking out, through Mr. Johnson’s camera, on very 
much the same scenes as met Thoreau’s shrewdly 
observant scrutiny half a century ago. The typog- 
raphy of this edition is large and clear, a luxury to 
failing eyes ; and the binding is not only handsome, 
but strong and flexible. 

The charm of “ Marjorie Daw ” was so irresistible 
when first she gleamed upon our sight —a lovely 
apparition sent to be a moment’s ornament — that 





the story was immediately translated into several 
foreign tongues and even enjoyed the honor of repub- 
lication in the Revue des Deux Mondes. That was 
a generation ago. Now, for the first time, and in 
suitable accompaniment to Aldrich’s biography, his 
little masterpiece appears in a volume by itself 
(Houghton), with colored illustrations by Mr. John 
Cecil Clay. Heavy paper, wide margins, and very 
large type (great primer, or nearly that) combine to 
make a fairly large book out of the story — which, 
as some may recall, was first printed in “The 
Atlantic Monthly ” for April, 1873. The drawings 
would be better without the splashes of color; but 
they help to a better conception of the characters, 
especially of the incorporeal heroine. 

It is surprising how long it took for “Lorna 
Doone,” first published in 1869, to struggle into 
anything like popularity. It had been on the mar- 
ket three years when a chance association or confu- 
sion of Lorna’s name with that of the marquis who 
had lately wedded the much loved Princess Louise 
brought the book into general notice and caused it 
to be read. It had been rejected, as Blackmore 
himself has written, by all the magazines and by 
many publishers; yet as soon as the great reading 
public became aware of its existence, the demand 
for it kept the printing-presses busy. The author’s 
acsount of the rise and prosperity of his masterpiece, 
as contained in his preface to the twentieth edition, 
is quoted in part by Mr. H. Snowden Ward in his 
fifty-page introduction to the “ Doone-land edition,” 
which is published in this country by the Harpers. 
Much has already been made known concerning this 
elaborate re-issue of the book, — its topograhical and 
antiquarian and historical features, as supplied by 
the zealous editor’s pen; and its equally elaborate 
pictorial embellishment, as furnished by the indus-, 
trious Mrs. Ward’s camera. It is hard to see how 
the work could have been better done. The numer- 
ous views, even the wide landscapes, have an admir- 
able clearness and finish. The editor’s lore will 
please the curious, and will be at leasi skimmed by 
the indifferent and careless. The exigencies of a 
one-volume edition have necessitated rather small 
type and a somewhat crowded page; otherwise the 
appearance of the book is excellent. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have anticipated 
the Poe centenary by issuing a sumptuous illustrated 
edition of the “Complete Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe,” with a critical introduction by Professor 
Charles F. Richardson, and pictures, reproduced in 
photogravure, as well as ornamental head-pieees and 
tail-pieces in line, by Mr. Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
Nothing could be worse than Poe badly illustrated ; 
but those who know Mr. Coburn’s style will feel no 
doubt of his. competence. The simple, sensuous, 
mystical, yet picturesque quality of Poe’s verse, its 
elegant aloofness, contrasted with its human thrill, 
are all suggested in the photogravures. The head- 
ings, symbolical or merely decorative, and a taste- 
ful cover design in gold, carry out the effect of 
decoration. 
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A decidedly inviting edition of Sterne’s “Senti- 
mental Journey,” with an engraving of Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s portrait of the author, and a great number of 
line drawings by Mr. T. H. Robinson, comes from 
the press of J. B. Lippineott Co. The little story, 
without the impertinence of an introduction, has been 
so treated by printer and illustrator that it spins its 
slender length through 442 pages (including those 
that are blank and those that contain pictures only ). 
But it is meet that this leisurely ramble 
through France and Italy should, in its telling, pre- 
sent no appearance of stress or hurry, or vulgar con- 
sideration of the value of economy, whether of time 
or space. The drawings are spirited, the print 
delightfully uncrowded and legible, and the binding 
is evidently designed for wear even more than for 
looks. 

To the “Thumb-nail Series” of small but dis- 
tinguished reprints The Century Co. has this year 
added two titles - Keats’s “Odes, Sonnets, and 
Lyrics,” with a preface by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and a note by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder; 
and Emerson’s essays on Power, Success, and Great- 
ness, with an introductory appreciation, also by 
Mr. Gilder. Both volumes have portrait frontis- 
pieces, and embossed leather covers specially designed 
for them by Mrs. Blanche McManus Mansfield. 

The newest volume in the “ English Idylls ” series, 
with a dainty binding and colored illustrations 
after designs by Mr. C. E. Brock, is Miss Austen’s 
“Mansfield Park” (Dent-Dutton). This is the 
fourth of Miss Austen’s novels to be reprinted in 
the series, for which their old-time humor, with its 
wide scope for the illustrator’s art, makes them 
particularly well suited. 


MisceLtLANngeous Girt Books. 


It is dangerous to use superlatives about any 
particular holiday book, especially this year when 
the publishers have vied with one another, as it 
seems, to produce luxurious effects. But if not the 
most sumptuous, one of the most sumptuous and 
artistic publications of the season is “The Book of the 
Pearl” (Century Co.). The volume is royal quarto 
size, and the cover-design shows a net-work of gold 
filagree inset with pearls. The illustrations, of which 
there are over one hundred, are in photogravure, 
color, tint, and black-and-white. They include por- 
traits of famous women wearing superb pearls, pic- 
tures of crown jewels, of notable stones, and of jewels 
with unusual settings or adapted to unusual uses, be- 
sides scenes from ‘he pearl fisheries throughout the 
world. The text is the joint production of Dr. 
George Frederick Kunz and Dr. Charles Hugh 
Stevenson, one the gem expert of Tiffany & Co., 
the other a statistician of acknowledged authority. 
It touches upon every conceivable phase of the sub- 
ject: the artistic uses of pearls in all ages; their 
pictorial values; all obtainable facts and many 
theoriee concerning their origin, growth, and struc- 
tnre; their commercial value; their mystical and 
medicinal properties; the proper way to preserve 





their beauty; the history of the pearl-fishing indus- 
try in all parts of the world and its methods; the 
neeessity of hus ing the natural resources for 
pearls and the possibilities of their artificial culture. 
In short, there is nothing to know about pearls that 
may not be found somewhere in the six hundred 
pages of “ The Book of the Pearl.” Encyclopedic 
in character, and representing an appalling amount 
of the most laborious research, the book is neverthe- 
less thoroughly readable — a strong proof of the 
patience and genuine interest of the authors in their 
work. It would doubtless require a very strong 
interest in the subject to cause any reader to go 
through the whole book in sequence; but whatever 
the ground of his attraction to the pearl he can find 
much to elucidate it, and once having begun to read 
it is safe to say that he will not soon stop. The his- 
tory of the pear! fisheries reads like aromance. The 
account of the supposedly mystical qualities of the 
queen of gems, from the first reference in the 
Atharvaveda, at least 2400 years ago, to the al- 
most contemporary recommendation of pearls as a 
medicinal cure-all, by a native Indian prince, makes 
a fascinating chapter. Readers who do not care 
for mysticism may turn to the following chapter, a 
very practical account of the money-value of pearls. 
No more beautiful gift than this could be desired, 
either for lovers and owners of pearls, or for lovers 
of fine book-making. 

An imposing quarto over which a lover of gardens 
might dream by day or night is entitled “Gardens 
Old and New,” and is the third in the series called 
“ The Country House and its Garden Environment ” 
(Scribner). The work is, first of all, a gallery of 
garden views, and contains about four hundred half- 
tones from photographs by Mr. Charles Latham, 
many of them full-page in size and all of them fas- 
cinating in subject. The thirty gardens chosen for 
this royal noticing are either English or Welsh, and 
are situated between Newton Ferrers, Cornwall, and 
Bramham Park, Yorkshire. To make it possible for 
stay-at-homes to imagine truly the historic box-maze 
and ancient cedars of Wilton, the Italian terraces of 
Bowood, the immemorial yews of Gayhurst, the rose 
garden of Treworgey, the gorgeous parterres of 
Holland House, the broad lawns across which rise 
the turrets of Hatfield, and many other scenes of 
delight, — this is what these pictures accomplish. 
The text, though subordinate, is not at all a mere 
sign-post. An introduction, presumably by the editor, 
Mr. H. Avray Tipping, records the characteristics of 
English gardens both humble and aristocratic from 
the time when Markham timidly suggested the separ- 
ation of flowers and vegetables because “ your Gar- 
den flowers shall suffer some disgrace if among them 
you intermingle Onions, Parsnips ” etc., through the 
times when “Capability” Brown destroyed the 
beautiful past to make room for his “ artificially 
natural serpentines,” up to the present, with its 
encouraging harmony of nature and art. The chap- 
ters supply much information about the architecture 
of the houses and the history of the families who 
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occupy them, besides pointing out detailed beauties 
of the gardens which might otherwise escape obser- 
vation. The volume is bound in dark blue cloth 
with elaborate Renaissance decorations in gilt, and 
forms a notable addition to garden literature. 

In a lavishly illustrated quarto which he en- 
titles “ Historic Houses and their Gardens” (John 
Winston Co.), Mr. Charles Francis Osborne has 
brought together descriptions of over thirty of the 
world’s most famous dwelling-places, from Tokio to 
Mount Vernon. A brief introduction by Mr. Frank 
Miles Day states some principles of garden archi- 
tecture which are worth remembering. Mr. P. H. 
Ditchfield contributes six of the chapters, and some 
twenty writers furnish the others ; so that the essays 
are interesting from variety of personal predilec- 
tion and view-point as well as subject. A scholarly 
study of ancient Roman country houses, elucidated 
by many sketches, is supplied by Professor Hamlin 
of Columbia University, and an ingenious compar- 
ison of the mediswval and modern plans of the Taj 
Mahal gardens is made by Mr. Havell. National 
characteristics shown in landscape gardening are 
pointed out in chapters on Indian, Persian, and 
Mexican gardens — such, for example, as the pre- 
eminence of the Grand Moguls in “the art of plan- 
ning and planting gardens in direct harmonious 
relation to the house, palace, or mausoleum te which 
they belonged.” The descriptions are all brief, 
occupying much less space than the illustrations. 
Whether ‘accidentally or not, it has come about 
that those of English places, Blenheim, Moor Park, 
Claydon, Stowe, and Warwick, are given almost 
wholly to the houses, their histories and occupants, 
while those of Italian and Spanish villas are chiefly 
concerned with the gardens. And no wonder these 
gardens monopolize attention! The only wonder 
is that people who could wander through such 
vistas as the pictures show, beside such fountains 
and parterres, and feast their eyes on such visions 
of distant mountain and valley, should ever have 
eared to build houses at all. Would anyone who 
found his feet on the hedged ramps of vine-clad 
terraces of the Villa Lante, or among the mosses 
and ferns of the Villa D'Este, where “man has 
created where Nature does not provide, but with 
Nature as his perception,” ever care to enter even a 
palace in which “ there are servants and furniture”? 
Yet when one comes to think of them, these lordly 
pleasure palaces all have their own beauty, ranging 
from the ornate harmony of the Spanish arcade and 
the airy lightness of the Indian pavilion to the gray 
solidity of the English keep. The book will bring 
travellers’ joy, whether reminiscent or imaginary, 
to those who turn its pages. 

A series of unusual distinction, both in subject- 
matter and as examples of artistic book-making, is 
“The New Medieval Library ” of Messrs. Duffield 
& Co. The series makes its advent this fall with 
five volumes. Its object is to offer reprints, in 
translation, of the choicest medizval romances and 
other interesting works, especially those that are 








little known to modern readers. The medisval 
note is emphasized by the antique style of binding, 
in brown pigskin with metal clasps. The texts are 
clearly printed on pure linen paper, and illustrated 
with photogravure or wood-cut reproductions of the 
original illustrations contained in old editions of the 
work reprinted. But the mechanical perfection of 
the series is no more alluring than befits the delight- 
ful works chosen for reprint, and the fine and dis- 
criminating quality of the editorial work and the 
translation. “Of the Tumbler of Our Lady, and 
Other Miracles” has been translated from the 
Middle French, with a sympathetic introduction, by 
Miss Alice Kemp-Welch. Miss Kemp-Welch is 
also the translator of the fifteenth century French 
romance by Christine de Pisan, “The Book of the 
Duke of True Lovers.” The ballads which occur 
in the old tale are translated in the original metres 
by Messrs. Laurence Binyon and Eric R. D. Mac- 
lagan. “The Chatelaine of Vergi,” a thirteenth 
century romance, also translated by Miss Kemp- 
Welch, is short enough so that the original French 
text has been reprinted after the translation. Mr. 
L. Brandin furnishes a delightful introduction for 
this volume. “The Legend of the Holy Fina, Virgin 
of Santo Gimignano” is a thirteenth-century Italian 
legend chronicled by Fra Giovanni di Coppo. It is 
translated and furnished with preface and notes by 
Mr. M. Mansfield. Quaintest of all, perhaps, is 
“The Babees’ Book: Medisval Manners for the 
Young,” done into modern English from Dr. Furni- 
vall’s texts by Miss Edith Rickert. These curious 
codes of good behavior form the intricate basis for 
the whole fabric of the medieval romances, so that 
their intrinsic human interest is heightened by their 
relation to the social organization and the literature 
of their time. Each of these little books will be 
treasured by those who appreciate rare things, culled 
in literary by-paths and fittingly presented. 

That Madame Mary King Waddington knows 
her Paris perfectly, we have already learned from 
her “Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife.” That she 
also knows her rural France almost as well is now 
made clear in a fresh book of very agreeable descrip- 
tion and anecdote, entitled “Chateau and Country 
Life in France” (Scribner). Sojourns at various 
country places in different parts of France are 
described in the author’s now well-known style; and 
illustrations, sketchy and suggestive rather than de- 
tailed and finished, help to place us amid the scenes 
and characters successively chosen for our entertain- 
ment. As a sample of the book’s quality, this pass- 
ing pen-portrait of the dowager Comtesse de Florian, 
at whose chiteau on the outskirts of V: the 
writer was hospitably entertained, is good: “She 
does n’t take much interest in the outside world, nor 
in anything that goes on in other countries, but is 
too polite to show that when she talks to me, for 
instance, who have knocked about so much. She 
doesn’t understand the modern life, so sans géne and 
agitated, and it is funny to hear her say, when talk- 
ing of people she doesn’t quite approve of, ‘ Ils ne 
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sont pas de notre monde.’” Speaking of the pres- 
ent Marquis de Lafayette, great-grandson of the 
famous Lafayette, she says: “There is something 
in perfectly well-bred French people of a certain 
class that one never sees in any other nationality. 
Such refinement and charm of manner —a great 
desire to put every one at their ease and to please 
the person with whom they are thrown for the 
moment.” It is the human element in Mme. Wad- 
dington’s book, rather than her references to archi- 
tecture and landscape, that makes it especially 
enjoyable. 

To Mr. Francis Gribble the love affairs of cele- 
brated characters are extremely important and 
worthy of the minutest study and the most pains- 
taking research. The follies of their unguarded 
moments shall not be suffered to lapse into chari- 
table oblivion if he can help it. Having already 
given us the details of Madame de Staél’s and of 
George Sand’s unlicensed loves, he now selects still 
another French character for similar treatment. 
“ Rousseau and the Women he Loved ” (Scribner) 
is a substantial octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
admirably printed, and adorned with two portraits 
of Jean-Jacques himself and with five of women to 
whom he felt sentimentally inclined. Justification 
for this new life in English of one whom Mr. John 
Morley (as we still like to call his lordship) has 
made the subject of an excellent biographical study, 
is sought for in the recent discovery and publica- 
tion, by certain delvers in French archives and 
private papers, of many letters and other documents 
that throw new light on the philosopher’s idiosyn- 
crasies and demonstrate the palpable untruth of cer- 
tain portions of his own autobiography. If one is 
interested in Rousseau’s life —and who can help 
being more or less interested ? — it is better to have 
the real facts than falsehoods; and so Mr. Gribble 
has rendered a not unusefal service. 

The fresh-looking green covers of Mr. Stanton 
Davis Kirkham’s “In the Open” (Elder) give 
promise of a spring-like quality in the book which 
the reading of it finds fulfilled. The author is quite 
capable of the more wintry acumen of scientific pre- 
cision, as is proved by his remarkable account of a 
battle between red and black ants. But one feels 
that the scientific spirit is secondary with him and 
that his mood is first of all that of gentle responsive- 
ness to Nature’s “ perpetual invitation.” “To count 
among his friends the birds and flowers and trees” 
is his ambition. Through intimate companionship 
he reaches a power of delicate characterization 
unique even among trained nature-lovers. To his 
eye the beech in the winter woods is a “stripped 
athlete, every muscle and sinew in evidence”; the 
stones of a New England pasture “are almost as 
individual in appearance as men.” To his ear “ the 
brook seems as if inhabited by a number of spirits 
throughout its length, some whispering, some laugh- 
ing, others singing.” He feels in the forest “ imper- 
turbable calm, that stable equilibrium of the granite 
ledge and the great tree tranks”; and adds, “the 





forest has its luxuries, and they consist, in a meas- 
ure, of freedom from. those things considered lux- 
uries in the city.” In the mountains, he says, “one 
would better wander alone, for in our deepest 
moments the mountains are company enough.” 
His readers will often pay him the subtle compli- 
ment of exclaiming, “That is just what I have 
thought.” The book has several dainty half-tone 
illustrations, and a beautiful frontispiece, after a 
painting by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, which fixes in 
color that vision never clearly enough seen in real 
life, a wedge of wild geese in full flight. 

No city in America is richer in historic associa- 
tions than Boston. Miss Mary Caroline Crawford, 
already known for her studies in New England his- 
tory and antiquities, has prepared a work, fnll of 
zealous research and written in an agreeable style, 
on “St. Botolph’s Town” (L. C. Page & Co.). It 
is especially the human and personal element that 
appeals to her in reviewing the past, and so she has 
given considerable space to Winthrop and Vane, to 
Samuel Sewall and the two Mathers, to Anne Hutch- 
inson and Dorothy Quincy, and to other picturesque 
or otherwise in ing characters of that olden time. 
“History,” she says in her preface, “seems to me 
worse than useless unless it illustrates the times of 
which it writes as those times affected the lives of 
its men and women. A book like this has no justi- 
fication, to my mind, save as it makes us understand 
just a little better the part New England, in the 
person of its chief town, bas played in the mighty 
drama of nations made up of thinking, feeling men 
and women.” The many illustrations from old paint- 
ings and engravings reproduce the persons and places 
treated, and a map of 1722 strikingly demonstrates 
how little of the present city stands upon soil that 
was in existence when the waters were gathered 
together unto one place and the dry land appeared. 
The book is clearly printed on substantial paper of a 
creamy yellow tint, and the binding is appropriately 
decorated. 

For moral uplift and sane optimism, Dr. Henry 
van Dyke’s essays are of acknowledged excellence. 
In a little volume called “Counsels by the Way” 
(Crowell) are reprinted nine of his best productions 
of this sort, selected from the still smaller booklets 
that the same publishers have brought out in the last 
few years, and that have met with deserved favor. 
A prefatory note explains that “the little gift books 
containing single essays may still be had as for- 
merly,” but that requests for a single volume suit- 
able for the library has induced the publishers to 
issue the present collection. The subject matter of 
the several essays is indicated by the titles, — 
“ Pilgrims of the Sea,” “ Whither Bound?” “ The 
Haven of Work,” “The Haven of Character,” 
“The Last Port,” “The Poetry of the Psalms,” 
“Joy and Power,” “The Battle of Life,” and 
“ The Good Old Way.” The book is well printed 
and of aspect. 

“My Lady of the Fog” (Lippincott) is one of 
Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour’s characteristically light 
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and whimsical romances. Beginning four or five 
years ago with “ Kitty of the Roses,” Mr. Barbour 
has written a novelette a year, each more original 
in plot and better finished than its predecessors. 
The “ Lady of the Fog” is lost off the coast from 


Gloucester, and rescued by a stranger, who is, as it 


turns out, an employee in one of her mines in the 
West. And in the end the foreign count who has 
been looking for an heiress finds that he has to 
look further. Twelve illustrations in color, by Mr. 
Clarence F. Underwood, and dainty page borders, 
also in color, by Mr. Edward Stratton Holloway, 
make the story the prettiest possible sort of Christmas 
remembrance. 

One cannot see the title of Miss Helen A. Clarke’s 
recent volume, “ Browning’s England” ( Baker & 
Taylor Co.) without thinking of Mr. Winter’s 
“Shakespeare’s England,” and wondering if the 
new book is analogous to the old. As a matter of 
fact, there is scarcely any resemblance between the 
two, for Miss Clarke’s is a book of literary criticism 
pure and simple. This is confined to poems which 
are at least partly English in inspiration — hence 
the title; and as their number is considerable and 
most of them are quoted entire, the volume is of 
appreciable size. Studies which furnish new and 
valuable material are made of such subjects as these : 
the poet’s early adoration of Shelley and Keats ; his 
feeling toward Wordsworth, and toward Shake- 
speare ; the historical and of “Strafford,” 
and the social aspect of “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”; 
the relations which various Englishmen bear to 
some of the poems — Alfred Domett to “ Waring,” 
Bunyan to “ Ned Bratts,” and so forth. A charm- 
ing portrait of Browning serves as frontispiece, 
and numerous illustrations recall the persons and 
places mentioned. 

With “The Open Road,” “The Friendly Town,” 
and “The Gentlest Art,” Mr. E. V. Lucas has 
achieved an enviable position as artistic compiler. 
This year he has edited “The Ladies’ Pageant” 
( Maemillan), a collection, as delightful as the rest 
that he has made, of feminine portraits, real and 
fictitious. As usual, the captions for the various 
groups— “The Buds,” “Daughters of Erin,” 
“Wayside Flowers,” “Good Company,” “Saints,” 
“The Blues,” “Aunts and Grandmothers,” “The 
Tyrants,” and so on— give an individual quality 
to the small volume. The theme offers plenty of 
scope for variety, and there is no lack of that 
quality in Mr. Lucas’s book, the selections in which 
are culled from all imaginable sources, both in prose 
and poetry. 

The Roman villas, “asleep in lap of legends old,” 
have been chosen by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney 
for the latest volume in what might be called her 
romance-of-turrets-and-towers series. An earlier 
work of hers (“Romance of the Italian Villas ”) 
dealt with famous villas outside of Rome. Now her 
“Romance of Roman Villas” (Putnam) presents, 
with a generous embellishment of song and story, 
the historic villas of the sacred city itself, of the 





Renaissance period. “Still unrivalled,” she says 
in her introduction, “after the lapse of four cen- 
turies the villas of the great cardinals of the Renais- 
sance retain their supremacy over their Italian 
sisters, not, as once, by reason of their prodigal 
magnificence, but in the appealing charm of their 
picturesque decay.” Her book is a highly orna- 
mented, profusely illustrated, handsomely printed 
volume of almost four hundred pages. 

Maeterlinck’s poetic drama, “Pelleas and Mél- 
isande,” appears in a new edition (Crowell) with 
pictures in color and half-tone. These are repro- 
ductions of photographs representing scenes from 
the Debussy opera on the same theme, as it was first 
presented in New York with Miss Mary Garden as 
Mélisande. The translation is that of Mr. Erving 
Winslow, and an introduction by Mr. Montrose J. 
Moses puts the reader in touch with Maeterlinck’s 
point of view and with this particular example of 
his work, and explains the relation between it and 
Claude Debussy’s music-drama. Colored page bor- 
ders lend an additional decorative touch to the new 
edition. 

Readers of “ Life,” “Puck,” and “Judge” will 
recall the clever nonsense verses of Mr. Thomas 
Ybarra, often accompanied by Mr. Hy. Mayer’s 
humorous drawings to give an added zest to their 
absurdities. Some of the verses have now been 
collected in a small volume entitled “ Davy Jones’s 
Yarns, and Other Salted Songs” (Holt). Davy 
Jones is a delicious caricature of the Ancient 
Mariner, with many mad adventures to relate. The 
Swiss Admiral, the Mince Pirates, the Cuban Rev- 
olution Bug, and the Icecreamberg, figure conspic- 
uously in the five “ Yarns.” The “Salted Songs” 
are in similar vein, with a fantastic quality in their 
humor that is as unusual as it is delightful. The 
pictures, which are printed in two colors, are a dis- 
tinct attraction. 

A collection of brief essays on various things that 
make up the fascination of city life—beauty, human 
interest, fellowship, opportunities, holiday-making, 
the charms of a great past and a glorious future — 
written by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, appears 
from the press of Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. with 
the expressive title “The Call of the City.” The 
book is beautifully printed on handmade, deckle- 
edged paper, with a photogravure frontispiece and 
a novel binding. Verses, selected with the same 
discrimination and originality that mark the style 
of the essays, appear as headings for the prose. 

“The Christmas Book” (Griffith & Rowland 
Press), by Miss Jane A. Stewart, is full of informa- 
tion about the origin of the universal holiday, and 
its characteristic sports and observances in this land 
and many others. There are also two Christmas 
exercises for children and some suggestions for 
home-made Christmas gifts. lustrations, some of 
them in color, decorative headings, gay end papers 
and cover design, add a Christmas touch to the 
appeararce of a book that is full of the Christmas 
spirit. 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


€ The following is a list of all children’s books published 
dnring the present season and received at the office of Tue 
Dra up to the time of to press with this issue. The 
titles are ‘classified in a general way, and brief descriptions 
of most of the books are given. It is believed that this list 
will commend itself to Holiday purchasers as a convenient, 
and trustworthy guide to the juvenile books of 1908. 


Sroriss ror Boys Especiatty. 


Harry’s Island. By Ralph Henry Barbour. The story of the 
fun that Tom, Dick, Harriet, and Roy had camping on an 
island in the Hudson. Illustrated. Century Co. $1.50. 

The New Boy. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. Another “St. 
Timothy’s’’ story, with a jolly, athletic Western boy for its 
hero. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 

Mad Anthony's Young Scout. By Everett T. ‘Tomlinson. Sequel 
to “The Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony,’’ with the same hero 
still undergoing many thrilling adventures. Illustrated. 
Houghton Miffiin Co. $1.50. 

Jack Harvey's Adventures; or, The Rival Campers 
Oyster Pirates. By Ruel Perley Smith. 
kidnapped by pirates, and 
Ellisons, and “‘little Tim." 

1.50. 


among the 
Jack Harvey is 

by Henry Burns, the 
Illustrated. L. C Cc. Page & Co. 


In oll with Davy Crockett. By Everett McNeil. A tale of 
adventure in the days when Texas won her independence 
from Mexico. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Good Sword By A. C. Curtis. Belgarde is a 
famous old Crusader’s sword, which comes into the 
sion of an English boy of the time of King John. 
in color. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Boy Forty-niners. By Everett McNeil. Two Ohio boys 
hear about the gold of California and go with the other 
““Forty-niners’’ In search of it. Ulustrated. McClure Co. 


1.50. 

Three Years behind the Guns. By “L. G. T.“ The hero ran 
away and enlisted just in time to bave a share in the Battle 
of Manila Bay. Illustrated. Century Co. $1.50. 

Pete, Cow Puncher, By Joseph B. Ames. A faithful picture 


posses- 
Illustrated 


of a cowboy's life from the viewpoint of a ‘“‘tenderfoot cow- 
$1.50. 


puncher.’’ 

All among the Loggers. By C. B. Burleigh. A boys’ story of 

adventures in the Somber” camps. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50. 

From Keel to Kite, By Isabel Hornibrook. A sea story for 
boys, all about bank fishing and shipyard life. Illustrated. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Bob Knight's Diary with the Circus. 
Smith. Bob Knight tells of his adventures with a travelling 
circus. Ulustrated. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 

Four Boys on the Mississippi. By Everett J. Tomlinson. The 
third volume of a series describing the travels of four boys 
a America. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
1.50. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


By Charlotte Curtis 


of a Ranchman. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. 
The story of the author's adventures, first <2 cowboy, then 
as ranch owner and manager. Illustrated. McClure Co. "$1. 50. 

The Trail of the Badger. By Sidford F. Hamp. A story of 
the Colorado border thirty years ago. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 

In Ship and Prison: A Story of Five Years in the Continental 
Navy with Captain Samuel Tucker. By William Pendleton 
Chipman. Illustrated. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Wreoked on a Coral Island. By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D. Tells 
of what three boys and two men did and learnt on a coral 
island of the Southern Pacific. Illustrated. Grifith & 
Rowland Co. $1.25. 

A Full-Back Afloat. By A. T. Dudley. 
“Phillips Exeter Series."’ 

Shepard Co. $1.25. 

The Young Alaskans. By Emérson Hough. Three Alaskan boys 
go on a fishing and hunting trip and are cast away in a dory 
on a lonely shore. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A West Point Cadet. By Paul B. Malone. In his last year at 
West Point, Douglas Atwell wins football honors and a race, 
and — to abolish bazing. Illustrated. Penn Publishing 
Co. $1.25. 

The Eagle’s Badge. By Holman Day. The eagle’s badge is 
worn by the “‘Mayor’’ of the Maine woods, who has exciting 
times there among the log-drivers. Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

On the School Team. By John Prescott Harl. The first of a 
boys’ preparatory school series, in which athletics play a 
leading part. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

A Sophomore Half-Back. By T. Truxton Hare. The second 
atory about Bob — a college athlete. Illustrated. Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.25. 

The Boat Club Boys of Lakeport. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
The Lakeport boys form a boat club and have many jolly times 
salling and racing. Illustrated. Lot Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25. 


Seventh volume of the 
Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & 





In West Point Gray. By Florence Kimball Russel. 
volume in ‘“The Boys’ Story of the »— series. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

¥ 


A second 
Illustrated. 


. By Edward L. Beach. Cadet Robert 
Drake’s second year at Annapolis includes an exciting. cruise 
on a battleship. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Under the Great Bear. By Kirk Munroe. A young 
engineer goes off to Labrador for an iron and copper com- 
pany, his ship is wrecked by an iceberg, he is captured by 
Indians, and so on. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Jack the Young Explorer. By George Bird Grinnell. A boy's 
experiences in the unknown Northwest. Illustrated. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

The Story of a Wireless Telegraph Boy. By John Trowbridge. 
Alexis, the hero, is a Russian boy who flees from his country 
with his father and his teacher. The ‘‘wireless’’ plays an 
a part in the story. With frontispiece. Houghton 

in Co. $1.25. 

The White Trail: A Story of the Early Days of Klondike. By 
Alexander Macdonald. A strangely assorted band of pio- 
neers force their way into the Klondike en the first news 
of its gold startles the world. Illustrated. H. M. Caldwell 


Co. $1.25. 

Rivals a Chums. By Kent Carr. A story of English public- 

school life for boys. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1.25. 

Hiv Canada Was Won: A Tale of Wolfe and Quebec. By 
F. 8. Brereton. The hero is captain of a band of scouts, and 
goes through many thrilling experiences at the time of the 
capture of Fort William Henry and Quebec. Illustrated. 
H. M. Caldwell Co. $1.25. 

A United States Midshipman Afloat. By Yates Stirling, Jr. 
Two Annapolis Be me are mixed up in a South American 
tricking and ogre Prd exciting adventures. Illustrated. 

Arizona — ~ "Edward 8. Ellis. Comprising: Off the 
Reservation, or Caught in an Apache Raid; Trailing Geron- 
imo, or Campaigning with Crook; The Round-up, or 
Geronimo’s Last Raid. Stories of the stirring days of 1885. 
Illustrated. John C. Winston Co. Per vol., $1. — 

The Auto- . By James A. Braden. A story for boys, o 
ae business, fun, and adventure. Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co. $1. 

How Richard Won Out. Full of life 
and those sports which are most attractive to children. 
Illustrated. W. A. Wilde Co. 75 cts. 

The Phantom Auto. By Edward 8. Ellis. 
C. Winston Co. 75 cts. 

Fire, Snow, and Water. By Edward 8S. Ellis. 
Co. 7 cts. 

Two Stowaways. By James Otis. A story of the fishing banks. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 175 cts. 

The Treasure, By Percy K. Fitzhugh. A stirring tale 
of adventure at sea. T. X. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

Adventures at Sea. By T. H. Stevens, F. H. Converse, and 
others. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 

The Express. By William L. Visscher. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 50 cts. 


By Mary Knight Potter. 


Illustrated. John 
John C. Winston 


Illustrated. 


Sroriges ror Grris EsPEciA.ty. 


Sidney at College. By Anna Chapin Ray. Sidney Stayre is 
now a freshman at Smith . where she and her friends 
enjoy life to the full. Illustrated. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50. 

Six Girls Older. 
to “Six Girls and the Tea 
Wilde Co. $1.50. 

Princess Wisla. By Sophie Swett. Peggy Piper, a little Maine 
girl, fell into a river, and many amazing things came of it. 
Illustrated. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Wide Awake Girls. By Katherine Ruth Ellis. A story of 
girls living in Wisconsin, Oregon, and Germany, all of whom 
belong to the girls’ club of a popular magazine. Illustrated. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Court-Harman Girls. By L. T. Meade. Court-Harman is 
a run-down English estate, and the girls are twins who live 
there with their mother. Illustrated. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

The School Favourite. By Laura T. Meade. A new story 
of school girl life by a popular writer. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Betty Wales, B. A. By Margaret Warde. Betty and her 
college friends go abroad and have many queer adventures, 
beginuing with the sight of a ghost in a Scotch castle. 
Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Miss Betty of New York. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Betty 
and her friend Chris are both lovable young people, who have 
some queer experiences in leaving New York for the country. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Wee Winkles at the Mountains. By Gabrielle Jackson. A 
seven-year-old girl, with her pony, ber dogs, rabbits, goat, 
and canary, Se ee ee ee Mus · 
trated. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Clotilde. By Margaret Bouvet: illustrated by Maginel Wright 
Enright. The story of a little French girl and her life in 

the gay capital of Louisiana. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


By Marion Ames Taggart. A sequel 
Room.”’ Illustrated. W. A. 
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Helen Grant, Graduate. By Amanda M. Douglas. Helen Grant 
goes back to her college as a teacher, after having a little 
taste of romance. Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee, & Shepard Co. 


$1.25. 

Peggy Owen. By Lucy Foster Madison. The heroine is a little 
Quaker maiden in Revolutionary Philadelphia. Illustrated. 
Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Irma in Italy. By Helen Leah Reed. In this second “Irma” 
book, the a ax goes to Europe. Illustrated. Little, 


Brown, & Co. 
ttle By Alice Turner Curtis. Edith 
Illustrated. 


By Evelyn Raymond. Like her cele- 
brated ancestor, Evangeline lives in historic Grand Pré. 
Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 

of a Schoolroom. By Ursula Tannenforst. A school 

story for girls. Illustrated. John C. Winston Co. $1.25. 
Heart-San. By Helen Eggleston Haskell. The heroine is a 
little Japanese maid, who, although the daughter of a 
humble wood-carver, is famous throughout Tokio for her 
ge 4 Illustrated and decorated in color. L. C. Page & 
The Quest Flower. By Burnham. The story of 
Illustrated in 


Clara Louise 
how a little girl ‘‘made up’’ a family quarrel. 
Miffiin Co. 1. 


The seventh 


Carlota: A Story of the San Gabriel Mission. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Carlota is a little Spanish girl who lived in 
California before it was a part of the United States. Illus- 
trated and decorated in color. L. C. Page & Co. $1. 

Felicia. By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Felicia is the new 
minister’s daughter, who, at thirteen, manages the family. 
Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. §1. 

Little Sister Prue. By Amy Brooks. First volume in a 
projected series by a popular writer of girls’ stories. Illus- 
trated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1. 

Little Maid By Amy E. Blanchard. A story for little 
= — eight to twelve. Illustrated. George W. Jacobs 

y 1. 

Grandpa’s Little Girls at School. By Alice Turner Curtis. A 
second book about the little Newman girls, telling how they 
ran away to escape school and how they found they liked it 

Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. $1. 

Jeannie’s Journal. By Althea Randolph. A 
story, told by means of the diary of its heroine. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1. 


-school 
Illustrated. 


Srorizs ror Boys anp Grats Bors. 
The Adopting of Rosa Marie. By Mrs. C. W. Rankin. A 
sequel to “Dandelion Cottage,’’ telling of the fate and for- 
tunes of a little Indian papoose. Illustrated. Henry Holt & 


Co. $1.50. 

The Christmas-Makers’ Club. By Edith A. Sawyer. A story of 
Christmas fun and jollity, with a lesson, cleverly hidden, 
about bringing good cheer to others. Illustrated. L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

Uncle Tom Bill. By Charles Major. Marvelous tales of 
adventure, told by a quaint old man. Illustrated. Macmillan 


Co. $1.50. 

Zack Lorimer’s Holidays. By Winn Standish. Lorimer and his 
friends spend the summer in camp. The girls of Millvale 
High share in the fun and the athletic events. Illustrated. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The House of Prayer. By Florence Converse. A mystical story 

. Illustrated in color, 


e A new story by 
Illustrated. Lothrop, 


Fazrells. By Jessie De Horne Vaizey. 

a queer test before they get 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 
Row. By May Baldwin. A tale of 
Illustrated in color. J. B. Lippin- 


of the 


are put 
‘ortune. Illustrated. 
and Ridges 
London. 

50. 


aebeye 
8 Hf 


Kidnapped Campers. By Flavia A. C. Canfield. Catching 
, snaring ae exploring a cave, and hunting bears 


Camp is 
Illustrated. 


— 
f 
g& 


i 
f 


By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. A new 
Chicopee”’ especially 
Illustrated. 

The Street Singer. By John T. McIntyre. By singing, ‘‘Chub’’ 
Foster supports himself and a younger friend, and helps the 
1d find his family. Illustrated. Penn Publishing Co. 





Millers and their New 


A Little Gipsy Lass. By William Gordon Sta 
English girl, was stolen when 


— * X George Lang; trans. by Mary B. 

"s Journey. By 3 b 
ay oR is a little dog, who with three German boys, 
takes an eventful summer trip through the country. 
trated. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1. 


Illus- 


History AND TRAVEL. 


of England, Fran Spain. 

————. condensed version of Froissart’s romantic his- 

tory, for young readers. Illustrated in color, etc. 
cee oe a Gamat, fy Yay W. Same, 2 aoe 

and in y Mary . um: e 
— oy popular travel series for children. With map 

and illustrations. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 

the Kit-Kat Club in England. By William R. A. 
Wilson. Four American boys and their tutor automobile 
through England, having a good time and picking up a great 
deal of entertaining information. Illustrated. D. Appleton 


Wayne Whipple. A biography 
hed stories told by Abrabam 
ted. John ©. Winston Co. 

$1.75 net. 
ous Indian Chiefs I Have Known. By Maj. Gen. 0. 0. 
——s A noted Indian fighter’s story of his experiences, 
friendly and hostile, with Indian braves. Illustrated. Cen- 

$1.50. 

braham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. By James Morgan. 
9*— simple dramatic life of the great War president. Ilus- 


Famous Cavalry 
R 
ot Attila the Hun, — Minetrated. i. ©. 


Boone: Back-woodsman. By ©. H. Forbes. “Keeps 
true’ to historical facts, but tells the story of Boone’s life 
in a way to fascinate all boys. Illustrated in color, etc. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

American Hero Stories, 
Stories of the — made Am 
ton Mifflin Co. 50. 
World. By Ascot R. Hope. Glimpses of life 
— af = with numerous pictures in color by well- 
known artists. Macmillan Co. $1.50 nage = 
Stories for Young People. from German 
es George P. Upton. New vols.: Marie Antoinette’s Youth, 
by Heinrich von Lenk; Duke of Brittany, by Henriette 
Jeanrenaud; Arnold of Winkelried, by Gustav Hocker; 
Undine, by Baron de la Motte Fouqué. A. C. MeCh «& 


M F. Nixon 

by ary F. xon- 

Blanche McManus; Our Little 

Nixon-Roulet. Each illustrated in color. L. O. 


Per vol., 60 cts. 


Farry TAuEs anp LEGENDS. 

Christmas Ev: Day. By William Dean Howells. A Christmas 
story, chest 0 little girl and her father, and another little 
girl and a fairy—and Christmas. With illustrations and 
decorations in color. Harper & Brothers. $1.75. , 

, 


Princesses. By 
edited by Andrew . All the tales deal with historical 
Illustrated in color, ete. Longmans, Green & 


The Elm-Tree Fairy Book. By Clifton Johnson. The third 
volume of fairy tales that Mr. Johnson has edited, omitting 
all undesirable features. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. 

8 of Sir Galahad. By Mary Blackwell Sterling. A 
gy A -— version of the Holy Grail legend. Illustrated in 
color. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Top o’ the World: A Once-Upon a Time 
J. . Tells how a little girl went to fairyland in an air- 
ship. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. * 

Stories of Persian Heroes. By E. M. W. Buxton. Tales 
brave deeds and high adventure. [Illustrated and decorated. 


Fairy-tales with real 
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“The Wizard of Os’ was published. Illustrated 
Reilly & Britton Co. . 
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adventure. Illustrated. 


re — \ enema in color by native artists. 


Burnett. 4 new fairy 
.”’ Illustrated 


Fairy Tales from Folk Lore. Compiled by Hershel Williams. 
A collection of fairy-tales from the early lore of different 
nations. Illtstrated. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 

Garden Fairies. By Samuel 8S. Paquin. A little child, playing 
in a garden, falls asleep under a tree, and meets all the 
fairies. Illustrated in color. Moffat, Yard & Co. §1 net. 

A Little Maid in Toyland. By Adah Louise Sutton. Sally eats 
a piece of cake, shrinks to doll size, * visits Toyland. 
Illustrated in color. Saalfield Publishing Co. $1. 

Bumbletoes. By Githa Sowerby; illustrated Xe color by 
Millicent Sowerby. A gay little fairy tale in verse, with 
gay pictures in Kate Greenaway style. Duffield & Co. 75 cts. 

Goose 


and pictures, by the author of ‘“‘The Bunny Stories.”’ 
Maynard & Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 

Every Child’s Library. Edited by Thomas a First 
wm: Cp Se we ee ee ee eee - 
Slayer; The Old, Old Myths of Greece and Rome; The Seven 

of Christendom. Attractive, pocket-sized volumes, 
ly illustrated in color and black-and-white. E. P. 
on & Co. Per voi., 50 cts. 

The Spring Cleaning: As Told by ‘Queen Crosspatch.”” By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated in color. Century Co. 
60 cts. 

The Princess Winsome: A Fairy Play for Old and Young. By 
Annie Fellows Johnston. With frontispiece. L. C. Page & 
Co. 35 cts. 


Nature anp Ovrt-poor Lirs. 
Biography of a += By Clarence Hawkes. 


Illustrated. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Rover the Farm Dog. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

country children with a grandmcther who knows a lot of 
good dog stories. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Bird Legend and Life. By Margaret 2 Cte Wee. Nature 
study is combined with a large number of 

tales about birds. Illustrated. Baker & Tay 


ders. 
Illustrated in color. Griffith & Rowland Press. $1.25. 





the leading parts. B. W. 


the Open: Stories of Out-door Life. By William 0. Stod- 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 


Oup Favorires 1x New Form. 


The Children’s Longfellow. Contains eighty favorite poems of 
the children’s favorite poet, with colored pictures and deco- 
rations. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. Gee 

; fully Wlustrated in color, etc., by Arthur A. Dixon. 
Beautiful print, paper, binding, and fllustrations make this 
+ edition that has yet appeared. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The Aeneid for Boys and Girls. By Alfred J. Church. Mr. 
Church's work in adapting the Homeric poems for children 


prose. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll; illustrated in color by 
In her drawings, Miss Sowerby has made 
the Wonderland animals. Duffiel 


Pitchers, Proverb Stories, and A Garland for Girls." Little, 
Brown & Co. Per vol., $1.50. 

Tales That Never Die. By Maria Edgeworth; edited by Charles 
Welsh, with introduction by Charles Eliot Norton. A collec- 
tion of old-fashioned stories that are always dear to children. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Adapted for younger children by Helen 
Ring Robinson. Emphasizes the pleasant parts of the story. 
Illustrated in color. Penn Publishing Co. §$1. 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. Illustrated by Helen 
Stratton; with songs set to music by T. Markell Hardy. 
New vols.: Cymbeline, Twelfth Night, 

Venice. Duffield & Co. Per vol., 80 cts. net; leather, $1 net. 


Mr. Wind and Madame Rain. By Paul de Musset. New 
edition. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 


Booxs ror Lirrie Tors. 
The Pinafore Picture Book. By Sir W. 8. Gilbert; illustrated 


children and illustrated like the ‘“‘Peter Pan Picture Book.”’ 
Macmillan Co. §2. 
Tommy Trot’s Visit to Santa Claus. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Two small boys make a trip to Santa Claus land, see his 
is 


illustrated in color by Elizabeth Shippen G 
and for —3 in somewhat Stevensonian vein. Houghton 


but own cousins to them all. Century Co. 

t Land: Verses and Pictures. By Eva Dean. The 
people and their adventures will amuse tiny readers. 
& Co. $1.75. 

in Volendam. By Estelle Kerr; illustrated in color 
author. Little Sam goes to Holland, and sees new 
irls, in strange and fascinating attire. Moffat, 

$1.50 net. 
Shop. By Louise Ayres Garnett. A merry tale in 


cious wares, and his 


fase? egeer 
* 


-known illustrator. Duffield & Co. 
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Brownie Clown of Brownie Town. Verses and pictures in color 
by Palmer Cox. The first Brownie book to be printed in 
colors. Century Co. $1. 

Bill: A Cheerful Dog, By Frederick White. A humorous story 
told in verse for young children. Illustrated. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. §1 net. 

The Make-Believe Boys. By Julia Dalrymple. When other 
people thought David Kent was playing with wooden toys, 
be was really bunting fierce beasts in a Magic Wood. LIllus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co. §1. 

Told in a Little Boy’s Pocket. By Sarah Beaumont Kennedy. 
The things that every small boy treasures in his pocket 

endowed with life, and tell their life stories. Illus- 
trated in color. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 

Our Farm: A Story Box. By Virginia Bennett. Comprising: 
The Pigeon Tale, The Duck Tale, The Windmill Tale, The 
Field Mouse Tale. Four illustrated stories for smallest 
oa put up together in a decorated box. E. P. Dutton & 

The Nursery Picture Book. A large oblong volume of bright 
colored pictures and rhymes. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 

New Little By Mary Hazelton Wade. Stories 
about children who live in our new possessions. Illustrated 
in color, etc. W. A. Wilde Co. $1. 

Whiskers’ Vacation. By Frances Trego Montgomery. 
A new “Billy Whiekers’’ book, illustrated in color, ete. Chi- 
cago: Brewer, Barte & Co. $1. 

Good-Night Stories. By Mrs. Frank Sittig. 
told to a little boy. 

Barbara and the Five Little Purrs. By Elizabeth L. Gould. 
Tells of Barbara’s experience with By ~~ Purr and her 
five little kittens. Illustrated. H. M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 

The Christmas Letter; or, How nm Vandevare and Her 
Family Spent Their Vacation. Illustrated in color, etc. New 
York: Cupples & Leon Co. 

The Little Adventures of Kitty Tipsy-Toe. By Margaret Mor- 
gan. Verses about kittens and their adventures, with many 
pictures. B. W. Dodge & Co. 75 cts. 

The Little Mother Stories. By John Howard Jewett. New 
vols.: Bunnies, Birds and Blossoms; Wild Rabb and His 
Bunnie Friends; Tame Bunnies and Wild; Toy Bearkins at 
School; Warriors Brave; A Day with the Gnomes. Each 

E. P. Dutton & Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 
Comp 


Large- 
sized books of brightly- 2 pictures for smallest children. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Each, 50 cts 

Jumbo and His Family. By Hy Mayer; ers in color, 
ete., by the author. E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 ¢ 

Cate and Kitts. By Frances Trego — 9——— Illustrated 
in color, ete. Chicago: Brewer, Barse & Co. 50 cts. 

The Doll’s Story Book. Edited by Mary I. Lovejoy. 
trated. W. A. Wilde Co. 50 cts. 

Story Book Friends. By Clara Murray. 
Little, Brown & Co. 50 cts. 

The Pig Brother. By Laura E. Richards. Illustrated. Little, 
Brown & Co. 40 cts. net. 


- Bed-time stories 


illustrated in color. 
Picture 


Tllus- 


Illustrated in color. 


Goop Books or Att Sorts. 


A Treasury of Verse for Little Children, Saves tw ts. 3. 

Edgar; illustrated in color, ete., by Willy Pogany. 
Edgar has sought out the most charming songs of 
from the best poets of England and America. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $2.50. 

The Boy’s Book of Steamships. By J. R. Howden. Tells all 
about steamboats of every kind and description. By the 
author of ‘“‘The Boy’s Book of Locomotives.”” Illustrated. 
McClure Co. §2. 

Bed Cap Adventures: The Second Series of Red Cap Tales 
Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the Wizard of the North. 
By 8. R. Crockett. Mr. Crockett does for Scott’s Waverley 
Novels what the Lambs did for Shakespeare, retelling the 
most interesting parts in . language. Illustrated in 
color. Macmilian Co. $2 ne 

Marper’s How $0 Waterstend Riseteien Werk, By William H. 
Onken and Joseph B. Baker. A simple explanation of elec- 
trie light, heat, power and traction. Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 

ey - Bayh ~~~ By Tudor Jenks. Explains all 
ee - taking pictures, from 


developing and prin 
Frederich A. Stokes Co. 
Trove of Pearls. Edited by Mary W. 
ories, largely taken from old books now out of 
five to nine. Illustrated. Little, 


Fresh Posies. By Abbie Farwell Brown. A companion volume 
to Miss Brown's ‘‘Pocketful of Posies’’—verses for children 
that ‘‘grownups’’ will like to read, too. Illustrated in colors. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

A Child’s Guide to Pictures. By Charles H. Caffin. The well- 
known ert-critic explains in a simple way what makes a 
picture great, using as examples well-known gy 

are shown in the illustrations. Baker 
Co. $1.25 net. 


Illustrated. Robert J. Crombie & Co. ~ 





Tales of Laughter. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. Amusing tales chosen from Celtic, Indian, 
Russian, French, Japanese, and many other literatures. Mc- 
Clure Co. $1.50. 

Letters from Colonial Children. By Eva March Tappan. Imag- 
inary letters written so as to show what sort of life the 
children had in Colonial days. Illustrated. Houghton Mif- 
flim Co. $1.50. 

Christ Legends. By Selma Lagerlof. A translation from the 
Swedish of the best of the many legends centering about the 
Savior. Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Uncle Sam’s Business. By H. Crittenden Marriott. Meant to 
show young readers how Uncle Sam serves his people and 
carries out their orders. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

When the King Came. By George New edition of 
this life of Jesus, with illustrations from famous paintings. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Pictures Every Child Should Know: A Selection of the World’s 
Art — Wan 6 for > = By Dolores Bacon. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 

How It Is Done; or, — ot aap thianioek By Archibald 
Williams. How great engineering achievements in all parts 
of the world have been accomplished. Illustrated in color, 
ete. Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.25. 

Poems Children Love. Selected by Penelyn W. Coussens. A 
treasure trove of favorite poems for young people of various 
ages. Dodge Publishing Co. $1.25. 

Every Child’s Library. Edited by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. New 
vols.: Stories about Children "a all Nations; The Leather 


trated. Moffat, Yard & ot aad = —————— 
Home Occupations for Boys By 

Practical suggestions for amusing and keeping busy children 

of all ages. George W. Jacobs & Co. SO cts. 








NOTES. 


A revised edition of Miss Mary E. a 

A Manual for Teachers,” is published by Messrs. D 
Heath & Co. in their “ Pedagogical Library.” 

The Maemillan Co. publish a new translation, by Sir 
Clements Markham, of that famous picaresque novel, 
«The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes.” Considerable edi- 
torial apparatus goes with the translation, and there are 
numerous illustrations. * — 

“The Origin and Early Deve: 

Universities to the Close of —— — Century,” 
by Mr. Earnest Vancourt Vaughn, is an important 
* in educational history, now published in the 

«Social Science Series” of the University of Missouri. 

“Poems of New ” is a reissue, in a single 
volume, of that section of Longfellow’s “ Poems of 
Places” which relate to the New England country. 
The compilation is now thirty years old, but it is well 
worth before the attention of the new genera- 
tion. It is published, of course, by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

The Oliver Ditson Co. publish “ Panseron’s A BC of 
Music,” as revised and extended by Mr. N. Clifford 
Page. This little book is a primer of vocalization by a 
musician who died half a century ago, and it has long 
been favorably known as an elementary text. Its first 
American edition dates from 1846, and has had a wide 
circulation. 

The first two volumes of a new “ Readers’ Library,” 
published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., and edited by 
Messrs. W. J. and C. WW Dewosn, ano dvveted to «the 
Great English Letter Writers,” and give us a classified 
selection of examples from a wide ran of authors. 
Considerable ingenuity has been exercised by the editors 
in bringing together letters from widely scattered 
sources under such suggestive and alluring categories 
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as “Tribulations of Genius,” “Pocket Philosophies,” 
“ By-gone Lovers,” and “The Artist and His Art.” 
Future volumes in this attractive series are to be devoted 
to essayists, historians, nature-lovers, “accusers,” and 
other interesting groups. 

The “Dictionary of Quotations,” compiled by Mr. 
Norman MacMunn, and published by Messrs. George 
W. Jacobs & Co., is a small volume of “ extracts old and 
new from writers of all ages” — too small a volume, in 
fact, to be of much use in running down any given 
quotation, although it may benefit the writer in search 
of an appropriate text for some discourse. 

To reduce “ Les Misérables” to text-book dimensions, 
allowing space for much editorial matter and a fairly 
complete vocabulary, means pruning of a rather merci- 
less sort, and we are not sure that we consider the task 
worth undertaking. However, it has been performed 
by Dr. Douglas L. Buffum, and the work is now issued 
for school use by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Three German texts just published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. are the following: Moser’s “Ultimo,” 
edited by Professor Charles L. Crow; Moser’s “ Der 
Bibliothekar,” edited by Professor Hollon A. Farr; and 
Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach’s “ Lotti, die Uhrmach- 
erin,” edited by Professor George H Needler. The 
American Book Co. publish “ Fritz auf Ferien,” by the 
writer who calls herself “ Hans Arnold,” edited by Miss 
May Thomas. 

Almost the last piece of literary work from the pen 
of the late Professor Charles Eliot Norton, if not quite 
the last, was the writing of an Introductory Note for 
a new edition of the famous stories of Maria Edgeworth, 
whose work Mr. Norton admired, believing that the 
pictures of good breeding and pleasant manners of their 
time cannot fail to have a helpful influence on the 
young people of to-day. The volume is edited by that 
veteran purveyor of children’s literature, Mr. Charles 
Welsh, and is published by Messrs. H. M. Caldwell & 
Co. with the title « Tales Never Die.” 

One of the most impressive peace documents ever 
prepared is Pastor Frenssen’s story of “ Peter Moor’s 
Journey to Southwest Africa,” which is a plain narra- 
tive, in the first person, of the experiences of a private 
soldier in the inglorious German campaign. It is the 
naked reality of warfare, not its blaze and glory, that 
confronts us in these pages, and no one can read them, 
we should think, without ing their lesson to heart. 
The translation, which is authorized, - been E 
with exceptional skill by Miss Margare 
and the little book is —— Et by the 
Mifflin Co. 

Herr Axel Olrik is one of the most learned and in- 
dustrious modern students of the civilization and liter- 
ature of the old Scandinavian les, and already has 
a dozen or more works to his credit. His latest book 
is a condensed account of “ Nordisk Aandsliv i Vi 
tid og Tidlig Middelalder.” Beginning with the age of 
the myth-makers, this monograph carries the story of 
the Norseman’s spiritual life down to the early Christian 
era and to the time of the folk-songs. The work is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. Herr Olrik has 
also issued a new edition of his selection of “ Danske 
Folkeviser,” with an extensive introduction and notes 
adequate to the purpose of the work, which is especially 
planned for the use of Danish schools. Both these pub- 
lications come to us from the Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
Copenhagen and Chicago. 
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ToOPiIcs IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
December, 1908. 


Abndkee Rugs. Making of. Hellen R. Albee. Craftsman. 
Adult Minor, Plea forthe. K.F. Murray. Atlantic. 


Prima Donna, Rise of the. E. Lonergan. Munsey. 
Author’s Full Dinner Pail. Arthur B. Maurice. Bookman. 
Barnard 





Rex 

Belasco, What’s the Matter with? Broadway. 
Berlin: City of the Emperors. R. H.Schauffler. Century. 
Berry Industrial School at "Possum Trot.Ga. Hverybody’s. 
Birds with a Handicap. H.K.Job. Outing. 
Bulgaria: A Natioa Reborn. A.D. — Smith. Putnam. 
Caine, Hall, Autobiography of —IV. Appleton. 
Centuries New and Old. Edward Fuller. Bookman. 
Charity, The New View of. E. T. Devine. Atlantic. 
Chicago Finding Herself— II. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Children who Will Be Kings. Theodore Schwarz. Munsey. 
Christmas at Mount Vernon, The First. G. Hunt. Century. 
Christmas Cheer at Country Homes. E. Post. Everybody’s. 
Christmas Dinnerona Ranch. Th It. Everybody’s. 
Christmas Giving, Proper Spirit of. Anne Hard. Broadway. 
Christmas Memories of My Denmark Home. J. A. Riis. Century. 
Christmas Plans Tested. L.A.Smith. World’s Work. 

Presents. Appleton. 
Christmas Reflections. Samuel M.Crothers. Atlantic. 
Churchill’s Challenge in ‘* Mr. Crewe’s Career.” Appleton. 
Civic Righteousness via Percentages. R.L. Bridgman. Atlantic. 
College Woman, The. Margaret F. Coughlin. Appleton. — 
Corn Exposition, National. W.A.Campbell. Rev. of Reviews. 





Europe, — — As ItSees Us. Emily J. Putnam. Putnam. 
Farm, New Spirit of the. Agnes C. Laut. Outing. 
Ferrero, Guglielmo: Greek Historian. 8.Aleramo. Putnam. 
Fire Protection, High-Pressure. H.T.Wade. Rev. of Reviews. 
Florida Winter Garden, My. E. P. Powell. Outing. 
Foraker of Ohio. SloaneGordon. Broadway. 
Forest Fires. Forbes Lindsay. Craftsman. 
Furnace Problem, The. Eugene Wood. HAverybody’s. 
Genius, Prodigies of. Lyndon Orr. Munsey. 
Ghosts. Frank Crane. Atlantic. 
Giving, The Difficult Art of. John D. Rockefeller. World’s Work. 
Grenfell of Labrador. P. T.McGrath. Review of Reviews. 
2 Applied. R.C. Punnett. Harper 

Kapellmeister’’ of Yesterday and en. Atlantic. 
Merch, Robert. Frederic T. Cooper. Bookman. 
Higher Education, Organization of. H. S. Pritchett. Atlantic. 
Hsin Kiang: “ New "Chinese Province. E. Huntington. Harper. 
Investors, When Caution Pays. World’s Work. 
Italian Affairs in Last Two Years. Homer Edmiston. Atlantic. 
Jack Tar Ashore. Harris M.Lyon. Appleton. 
Japanese, A Western View of the. W.T. Prosser. World’s Work. 
Juvenile Book World, A Glance at the. Bookman. 
Legends of the City of Mexico. T.A.Janvier. Harper 
Life Insurance Policy Holders, Two “Dont’s’’ for. World's Work. 
Literary Light, A New. “ Mr. Dooley” on. American 
Man who Gave Himself, A. World’s Work. 
Men, Moulding of. A. L. Benedict. Lippincott. 
Milton and Keats. Century. 
Milton Tercentenary, The. Wilfred Whitten. Putnam. 
Mind-Curing, a Rate-Maker. W.G. Eggleston. American. 
Monarchies: Why they Endure. W.T. Stead. Appleton. 
Muscular Work, Appetite and Energy. G.E. Flint. Outing. 
Napoleon the Less. Harry T. Peck. Bookman. 
Nevada Town with a Past, A. C. Johnson. Outing. 
New York’s Budget Exhibit. W. H. Allen. Review of Reviews. 
Nonagenarian Peers. H. J. Markland. —— 


Orient, Our Opportunity in the. J. E. Burks. World's Work. 
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Painters of the New Salon, Leading. C. H. Caffin. Harper. 
Panama and the Canal-Builders. Hugh ©. Weir. Puinam. 
Peru, River Adventuring in. W.T. Burres. Outing 

Phillips, Stephen, Tragedy Writer. F.B. B. Hellems. Atlantic. 
Plain Folk, Outlook for. E. A. Ross. EHverybody’s. 

Poe, The Fame of. John Macy. Atlantic. 

Poetry. Modern Minor. Mary K. Ford. Bookman. 

Quebec: Britain’s French Empire. Review of Reviews. 

Races in the United States. William Z. Ripley. Atlantic. 
Railroad, Lions that Stopped a. J. H. Patterson. Worid’s Work. 
Religion and Science. Charles F. Aked. Appleton. 

Russian Folk-Tales in Pictures for Czar’s Children. Craftsman. 
Salaries and Wages, Loanson. 8. M. Lindsay. Rev. of Review. 
Sardou, The Personal. Stuart Henry. Bookman. 

Siege of Vicksburg, Reminiscences of. W.W. Lord, Jr. Harper. 
Silver Fox, Study ofa—I. ErnestT. Seton. Century. 
Ski-Running. Herbert H. D. Peirce. Munsey. 

Snow, Reading the. Raymond 8.Spears. Atlantic. 

Spiritual Unrest—I., Emanuel Movement. American. 

Spooks and Telepathy. G. Stanley Hall. Appleton. 
Sportsmen of Tradition. G. Hibbard. Outing. 

Stage, The, and Morals. W.D. Wegefarth. Lippincott. 
Sunday Recreation. Caspar Whitney. Outing. 

Sunday School around the World. E.A. Forbes. World’s Work. 
Tariff, Views upon the. Andrew . Century. 

Torio, Jano: Seer of Atami. Richard Barry. Broadway. 
Travel by Sea: How it is Made Safer than Land. World’s Work. 
Uliman, Paul: Portrait Painter. K.E.Chapman. Craftsman. 
Valley Quail: Liveliest of Birds. T.S. Van Dyke. Outing. 
Waterfall to Haul Mountain Trains, A. World’s Work. 
Wealth, The Right View of. Andrew Carnegie. World’s Work. 
Whale-Hunting To-day. Roy C. Andrews. World’s Work. 
Woman, The Mind of. W.I. Thomas. American 

Woman’s Art Achievement, Quality of. G. Edgerton. Crafisman,. 
Women who Work — II. Wm. Hardand R.C. Dorr. Hverybody’s. 
Work, Study, and Play for Every Child. Craftsman. 

Yankee Ship at Guam, The First. R.D. Paine. Outing. 
Zionism. Herbert N. Casson. Broadway. 








LisT OF NEw Books. 


[ The —— list, containing 172 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its la last tssue. } 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

Egypt and Its Monuments. By Robert Hichens; illus. in 
color by Jules Guerin and with photographs. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 272. Century Co. $6. net. 

The Flowers and Gardens of Japan. Painted by Ella 
Du Cane; described by Florence DuCane. Large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 249. Macmillan Co. $. net. 

Modern Art: Being a Contributian to a New System of 
Zsthetics. By Julius Meier-Graeffe ; trans. from the German 
by Fl Si ds and George W. Chrystal. In 2 vols., 
illus., 4to, gilt tops. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $10.50 net. 

The House Dignified : Its Design, Arrangement and Decora- 
tion. By Lillie Hamilton French. [Illus., large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 157. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

Old World Travel Series : First vols.: Along the Rivieras of 
France and Italy, written and illus. in color by Gordon 
Home; Venetia and Northern Italy, by Cecil Headlam, 
illus. in color, by Gordon Home. Each 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
Macmillan Co. Per vol., $2.50 net. 

Sun and Shadow in Spain. By Maud Howe. Illus. in color, 
etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 410. Little, Brown, & Co. $8. net. 

Roman Holidays and Others. By W. D. Howells. LIllus., 
12mo, gilt top. pp. 308. Harper & Brothers. $8. net. 

The Niagara River. By Archer Butler Hulbert. Illus. in 
photogravure, etc., largeévo, gilt top. pp. 319. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

The Rhine. By H. J. Mackinder; illus. in color by Mrs. James 
Jardine. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 388. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $8.50 net. 

The Greater Abbeys of England. By Francis A. Gasquet; 
illus. in color by Warwick Gobel. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 878. Dodd, Mead & Co. $8.50 net. 

A Canyon Voyage: The Narrative of the Second Powell 
Expedition down the Green-Colorado River from Wyoming 
and the Explorations on Land in the years 1871 and 1872. 
By Frederick 8. Dellenbaugh. Illus. in color, etc., and with 
maps; 8vo, gilt top, pp. 277. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Untrodden English Ways. By Henry C. Shelley. Illus. in 
color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 341. Little, Brown & Co. $3. net. 

(Continued on next page) 








THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


My New Catalogue covering 
every title I have published, 
1891-1908 inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a bibelot in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE 


Mosher 
Books 


The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine hand-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in America. 




















I TYPEWRITE easonable Rates 5509 Greenwood Ave. 


Expert Work 
MANUSCRIPTS myntLe GOODFELLOW 1 Tel. HP ener 
MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPEWRITTEN 


TYPEWRITING 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 PIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


“Che Wemoirs of a Failure” 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MAN AND HIS MANUSCRIPT. 
By DANIEL W. KITTREDGE. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


U. P. JAMES, Bookseller, Cincinnati. 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Dealer in Old and Rare Books and Valuable 
Autograph Letters 


Will send his Catalogues rrze to Collectors on application. 
(For many years at 26 Princess Street.) 


5 CASTLE STREET EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Dyer’s Compendium of the War of the Rebellion 
1800 pages. Octavo. $10.00 net. 

The publishers wish to Satgs to the attention of | iprostons and 

others the fact that the above publication been delayed 

until January. The task is a prodigious one, eal cannot be 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


un 
THE DYER PUBLISHING CO. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
ED 


The Torch Press, Printers. 
BOOKS. ALL pape dyn ne | oe. 
Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


no matter on what 
published. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmenam, Ene. 


you any book ever 

BOOK PLATES FOR BOOK LOVERS 
—BR —J 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Designer, 1455 Emerson St., Denver, Colo. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


“I will buy with you, sell with you, trade with you.” 
— Shakespeare. 


Classified stock of nearly 100,000 volumes embracing all subjects. 
Separate departments for Theological works and scarce or out- 
of-the-ordinary books. Careful attention given to * Wants” 
and inquiries. Send for Monthly Bulletin. ¢ 

Books bought in large and small lots for cash, 








EXPERT SERVICE 
MODERATE FEES 
L. E. Swartz, 526 Newport, Chicago 

















for authors. Good, accurate work by 
Address LECTOR, Bos 5 Station Dy New 


























Theo. E. Schulte, Bookseller, 132 E. 23d St., New York 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued. 

In Viking Land: Norway, its Peoples, its Fjords, and its 
Fields. By W. 8. Munroe. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 382. L.C. Page & Co. $3. 

Old Edinburgh. By Frederick W. Watkeys. In 2 vols., illus., 
12mo, gilt tops, uncut. L. C. Page & Co. $8. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Trans. by 
T. W. Arnold; with introduction by Dr. Guido Biagi. Ilius. 
in am etc., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 318. & Co. 


$8. n 

Kentiworth, Ivanhoe, and The Talisman. By Sir Walter 
Scott; with prefaces by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott of 
Abbotsford. Each illus. in color, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Per vol., $2.50. 

Washington: The City and the Seat of Government. By 
C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. Illus. in photogravure, 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 441. John C. Winston Co. $3. 

Florida Enchantments. By A. W. and Julian A. Dimock. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 318. Outing Publishing Co. $3. net. 





8vo, gilt top, pp. 560. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich; illus. by John 
Cecil Clay. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 124. Houghton Mifflin Co. §2. 

Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast. Written and 
illus. by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 324 

Co. D. net. 

Browning's England: A Study of English Influences in 
Browning. By Helen Archibald Clarke. Illus.,8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 448. Baker & Taylor Co. $2. net. 

The Heart ofa Geisha. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. With illus- 
trations and decorations in color, 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 165. 
G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $2. 

Mansfield Park. By Jane Austen; illus. in color by C. E. 
Brock. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 396. “English Idylis 
Series.” E. P. Dutton & Co. #2. 

Geneva. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis; described by Francis 
Gribble. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 135. Macmillan Co. §2. net. 

Land: A Ramble Through Ireland. By Plummer F. 
Jones. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, pp. 347. Moffat, 
Yard &Co. $2. net. 

My Lady of the Fog. By Ralph Henry Barbour; illus. in 
color, etc., by Clarence F. Underwood; decorated by E. 8. 
Holloway. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 220. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

St. Botolph’s Town: An Account of Old Boston in Colonial 
Days. By Mary Caroline Crawford. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 365. L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

The Chimes. By Charles Dickens; illus. in color, etc., by 
George Alfred Williams. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 210 
Baker & Taylor Co. $2. 

The Art of the Netherland Galleries. By David C. Preyer. 
Tlus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. L.C. Page & Co. $2. net. 

Card Club Record. With decorations in color,12mo. Brewer, 
Barse & Co. #2. 

Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land: Impressions of Travel in 
Body and Spirit. By Henry van Dyke. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
gilt top. uncut, pp. 325. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

In the Open: Intimate Studies and Appreciations of Nature. 
By Stanton Davis Kirkham. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 222. Paul Elder & Co. $1.75 net. 

The Ladies’ Pageant. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 871. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Great Fight: Poems and Sketches. By William Henry 
Drummond, M.D.; edited, with biographical sketch, by 
May Harvey Drummond; illus. by F. 8. Coburn. 12mo, 
pp. 158. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Davy Jones's Yarns and Other Salted Songs. By Thomas 
Ybarra; illus. by Henry Mayer. 12mo, pp. 108. Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.25 net. 

The Chariot-Race from “ Ben-Hur.” By Lew Wallace; illus. 
im color by Sigismond Ivanowski. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 188. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Carolyn Wells Year Book of Old Favorites and New 
Fancies for 1909. Illus. by Oliver Herford and others. 12mo. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Countess Diane. By Henry C. Rowland; illus. in color, 
ete., by John Rae. 12mo, uncut, pp. 149. Dodd, Mead & 


The Bird in Song: A Collection of Poems. Edited by Robert 
Sickert. With photogravure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 177. B.W. Dodge & Co. Leather. 

(Continued on nezt page) 








Evolution in Italian Art 


By GRANT ALLEN 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top, with sixty-five illustrations. 
Net, $3.50. 
Grant Allen applies the versatile mind of an expert in 
natural science to the problem of evolution in Art. The 
book is based on studies made in Italian galleries, and will 
serve as an authentic guide to the study of Italian Art. 


Abraham Lincoln 


A TRIBUTE 
By GEORGE BANCROFT 
Small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, portrait frontispiece. 

Net, 50 cents. 
“ Mr. Bancroft’s tribute is of course familiar to admirers 
of Lincoln and students of United States history, but to 
readers of to-day it is almost as new as it is worthy.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Wisdom of Lincoln 


Extracts from the Speeches, State-Papers and Letters of 
the Great President. Edited, and with an introduction, by 
Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. 
16mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, Net, 50 cents. 
Limp leather, gilt top. Net, 75 cents. 








A. WESSELS COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














Two Important Volumes 
Hawthorne and His Friends 


By F. B. SANBORN 


A comprehensive and sympathetic study of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and of the group of New England writers who 
did so much to mould American literature and bring it to 
the present high standard. Mr. Sanborn writes from an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and from actual acquaint- 
ance with the circle of that period. A heretofore unpub- 
lished portrait of Una Hawthorne is included. 


Printed on handsome paper 
Torch boards extra. $3.00. 


Bronson Alcott and His Fruit- 
lands Experiment 
By F. B. SANBORN 


(iiustrated with seven portraits and views) 


A work of unusual interest, not only as a study in experi- 
mental socialism, but because it gives an especially clear 
insight into the remarkable experiences of that body of men 
and women who joined with Bronson Aleott in his singular, 
though unsuccessful, effort to establish an ideal community. 
Here again Mr. Sanborn knows his subject thoroughly. 


Printed and bound uniformly with the above. $3.00. 


The Torch Press Book Shop Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued. 

Southern Spain. Painted by Trevor Hodden; described by 
A. F. Calvert. Large 8vo, pp. 210. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

New Zealand. Painted by F. and W. Wright; described by 
Hon. William Pember Reeves. Large 8vo, pp. 241. Mac- 
millan Co. $6. net. 

Tales by Edgar Allan Poe. Centenary Edition; illus. in 
color by E. L. Blumenschein. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 219. 
Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 


The Light Side of Egypt. By Lance Thackeray. Illus. in 
color, oblong 4to. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Paris the Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. Illus. in color, etc., 
8vo, pp. 400. Little, Brown & Co. $2. net. 

An English Honeymoon. By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 306. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Borderland and the Blue Beyond. By Leigh Cross Day. 
Illus., oblong 4to. Saalfield Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Evangeline. By Henry W. Longfellow. Holiday Edition; 
decorated by Marion L. Peabody. 12mo. John W. Luce 


& Co. 

An Idyll of All Fools’ Day. By Josephine Daskam Bacon- 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 120. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Ruby of Kishmoor. By Howard Pyle; illus. in color by 
the author. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp.74. Harper & Broth- 


ers. $1. 

The Simple Jography; or, How to Know the Earth and 
Why it Spins. By Oliver Herford ; illus. by the author and 
Cecilia Loftus. 12mo, pp. 99. John W. Luce & Co. $1. net. 

Keep up Your Courage: Keynotes to Success. Edited by 
Mary Allette Ayer, with Introduction by Rev. J. R. 
Miller. D.D. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 198. Lothrop, Lee & 

- Shepard Co. §$1. net. 

Cupid the Surgeon. By Herman Lee Meader. 
Henry Altemus Co. $1. 

The Higher Sacrifice. By David Starr Jordan. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 54. American Unitarian Association. 80 cts. net. 

The Sea of Faith. By Milton Reed. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 111. American Unitarian Association. 80 cts. net. 

Christmas To-day. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 73. Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Christmas Book. By Jane A. Stewart. Illus. in color, 
etc., 12mo, pp. 209. Griffith & Rowland Press. 75 cts. net. 

The Little Brown Hen Hears the Song of the Night- 
ingale, and The Golden Harvest. By Jasmine Stone 
Van Dresser. [Illus., 18mo, pp. 29. Paul Elder & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

Toasts and Maxims: A Book of Humor to Pass the Time. 
Collected from Various Sources. Illus.,12mo, uncut, pp. 110. 
R. F. Fenno & Co, 7: 

The Wisdom of Abraham Lincoln. 
A Wessels Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Smile on the Face of the Tiger: A Collection of Limer- 
icks. 16mo, pp. 120. Boston: Bacon & Brown. 5 cts. 

On Christmas Day inthe Morning. By Grace S. Richmond. 
Illus. in color, 12mo, gilt top, pp.40. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
50 cts. net. ‘ 

Rubric Series. New vols.: Poor Richard’s Almanac, and The 
Sermon on the Mount. Each 16mo. Duffield & Co. Per 
vol., 60 cts. net. 

A Last Will. By Williston Fish. 
Alfred Bartlett. 40 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

Kincaid’s Battery. By George W. Cable. Illus., 12mo, pp. 396. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Man from Home. By Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune. 
With frontispiece in color. 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Rosnah. By Myra Kelly. 
Appleton & Co. $1.56. 

The Gentle Grafter. By 0. Henry. 
McClure Co. M. 

Passing of the Third Floor Back. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
12mo, pp. 186. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

The Devil’s Pulpit. By H. B. Marriott Watson. With frontis- 
piecein color. 12mo, uncut, pp. 344. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Illus., 12mo. 


24mo, gilt top, pp. 188. 


18mo, pp. 18. Boston: 


12mo, uncut, pp. 386. 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 398. D. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 235. 


The Maison de Shine: More Stories of the Actor's Boarding | 


House. By Helen Green. 


12mo, pp. 298. B. W. Dodge & 


$1.50 
The Inn of the Silver Moon. By Herman Knickerbocker | 
Viele. New edition; illus., 12mo, uncut, gilt top, pp. 198. 
Duffield & Co. $1.25. 
(Continued on next page) 





FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 














Illus. from scenes in the play, 12mo, uncut, pp. 175. | 


By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler | 
id. 





JAMES D. BRUNER'S 
HUGO’S DRAMATIC 
CHARACTERS 


“ Able Hugo criticism.’’ — Courter-Journa 


.. Despty —— literary criticism.” noite Dia 
fine 8 tg 4 criticism of the ~ 
‘a — The Outlook. 








GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


RIDDLES THAT INTEREST YOU 


“Is there another Existence after Death ?’’ 
‘Is Intercourse with Spirits Feasible >’’ 
‘Can the Sick be Healed 2* Drugs ?’’ 


If you want the soundest, best w: 
subjects, order Rayon’s “FADS or acre?” 75 cents; and 
Rayon’s “ THE MYSTIC SELF,” 50 cents. 


FRANKLIN A. ROBINSON, 
M. 8. Publishing Company. Wabash Avenue, CxuIcaco. 


THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


FOURTH EDITION 
Complete in 10 volumes. Cloth, Half or Full Morocco. 
Translated from the original text into English, by 


Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
(Only translation in the world.) Prospectus Free. 


THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
89 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 























The Study-Guide Series 


Study-Guides * the Historical Plays = Shakespeare are 
now published; for College Classes and Clubs. Send for list. 
Also The Study of Historical Fiction and of Idylls of the King. 

For Use in Secondary Schools 


The study of Ivanhoe; A Guide to English Syntax; The 
Study of Four Idylis of the King — college entrance require- 
ments. Address 
H. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 


DONT OVERLOOK 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


When you make your Maga- 
Zine list for the the Coming Year. 




















IT IS THE FOREMOST QUARTERLY 
IN THE WORLD DEALING IN A 
SCHOLARLY BUT UNTECHNICAL, 
FORCIBLE WAY WITH 
LIVE QUESTIONS IN ETHICS, 
PHILOSOPHY _AND . 
SAMPLE OR FULL IMFORMATION ON REQUEST 
SHERMAN, FRENCH BAS, COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 














SMALL CARD ADVERTISEMENTS 


OUR RATES ARE VERY LOW ON SMALL 
STANDING CARDS. SEND COPY OF YOUR 
ADVERTISEMENT AND WE WILL QUOTE 
SPECIFIC PRICES ON ONE AND SEVERAL 
INSERTIONS. 


THE DIAL, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS —continded. 

In Calvert’s Valley. By Margaret Prescott Montague. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 419. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

The Queen’s Gate Mystery. By — ae Curtiss. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 318. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 

The Stuff of Dreams. By Edith Sessions Tupper. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 292. B. W. Dodge& Co. $1.50. 

The Web of Time. By Robert E. Knowles. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 475. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

The Miller and the Toad. By Richard Clifton. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 220. Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net. 
The Vale of Shadows. By Alexandre Erixon. [llus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 286. Broadway Publishing Co. $1.50. 
The Harvest Moon. By J.8. Fletcher. 12mo, pp. 380. John 

McBride Co. $1.50. 
Lila Sari. By William Lee Howard. i2mo, uncut, pp. 224. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Life of James MoNeill Whistler. By E. R. and J. 
Pennell. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 4to, uncut. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $10. net. 

Baldassare Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier: His Life and 
Letters, 1478-1529. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). In 2 
vols., illus. in photogravure, large 8vo. gilt tops. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

Richard Mansfield: The Man and the Actor. By Paul Wil- 
stach. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 500. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net, 

Louis Napoleon and the Genesis of the Second Empire. 
By F. H. Cheetham. Illus., large8vo, pp. 394. John Lane Co. 


$5. net. 

Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, G.C.8.I.: A Memoir. 
By Bernard Mallet. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 308. Longmans, Green, & Co. $5. net. 

Memoirs of the Comte De Rambuteau. Edited by his 
Grandson. Trans. from the French, by J. C. Brogan, with 
Introduction and notes, by M. Georges Lequin. Illus. in 
photogravure. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 324. G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

Elizabeth De France, 1764-1794. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 304. Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50 net. 

The Little Dauphin. By Catherine Welch. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 345. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

William the Conqueror, and the Rule of the Normans. By 
Frank Merry Stanton, M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 518. “‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.” G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Pestalozzi: An Account of his Lifeand Work. By H. Holman. 
Iilus., 12mo. pp. 318. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.10 net. 

Carl Wimar: A Biography. By William Romaine Hodges. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 37. Galveston: Charles Reymershoffer. 


HISTORY. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An Historical 
Survey. By James Gairdner, C.B. In 2 vols., large 8vo, 
pp. 578. Macmillan Co. $6.50 net. 

The Mongols in Russia. By Jeremiah Curtin. Illus. in 
ey  emmnginam large 8vo, pp. 481. Little, Brown, & Co. 


Documents Relating to the Seigniorial Tenure in Canada, 
1598-1854. Edited, with a historical introduction and explan- 
atory notes, by William Bennett Munro, Ph.D. Large &vo, 
pp. 380. Toronto: The Champlain Socicty. 

The Story of a Street: A Narrative History of Wall Street 
from 1644 to 1908. By Frederick Trevor Hill. Mus.. 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 171. Harper & Brothers. $1.60 net. 

History of North Carolina. By Samuel A’ Court Ashe. Vol.I., 
1584-1788. With portrait, large 8vo, pp. 724. Greensboro, 
N. C.: Charles L. Van Noppen. 

The Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738. By Edwin P. 
Tanner, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 712. “ Columbia University 
Studies.” Longmans, Green, & Co. Paper, $4. net. 

The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers during the 
First Decade after the Black Death, 1349-1359. By Bertha 


Haven Putnam, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 480. “Columbia Uni- | 
versity Studies.” Longmans, Green, & Co. Paper, #4. net. | 


The Redeemed Captive returning 
and Deliverance of Rev, John Williams of Deerfield. 16mo, 
Pp. 212. “Indian Captivities Series.” Springfield, Mass. : 


H. R. Huntting Co. $2.50. 
+S See By David P. Barrows. Illus., 
pp. 332. Bobbe-Merrill 
— us abie panseh 


| 
| 





BOOKS TO OWN 


Griggs’s MORAL EDUCATION. $1.60 net. 

Pileiderer's RELIGION AND HISTORIC FAITHS. $1.50 net 

Zueblin's THE RELIGION OF A DEMOCRAT. $1.00 net. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth ave., New York 








SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


861-853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. W. Corner 48th Street No Branch Stores 


FRENCH [Frencu CALenbars for 1909, 
AND OTHER ForEIGN | With daily —— —— 
French authors: * 

BOO KS 75 cts., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50, postpaid. 




















foley os ante St on es $e 
Wiese have recently 
Englith books 
ain EDUCATIONAL — *— A —* 
title is adapted. “ — | 
Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at 
an alphabetical by authors of all | 
eiitons of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library | 
one 
LIBRARY eave UE of 3500 
LIGRA LOG * approved titles, fol 


P MONTHLY BUCLETIN asia uenitbpanidios every new | 


: promptness, 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


| LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Justice and Liberty: A Political Dialogue. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. 12mo, pp. 256. McClure Co. $1.20 net. 

The of the Drama. By Charles H. Caffin. 
Tlus., 8vo, pp. 280. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland, (1791-1811). 
Edited by the Earl of Iichester. In 2 vols., illus. in photo- 
gravure, 8vo, gilt tops. Longmans, Green, & Co. $6. net. 

The Elder or Poetic Edda, commonly known as Semund’s 
Edda. Part I., The Mythological Poems. Edited and trans. 
by Olive Bray. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 327. London: Printed 
for the Viking Club. 

A History of Classical Scholarship. By John Edwin 
Sandys. Litt.D. Vols. II. and III., illus., 8vo. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Per vol., $2.75 net. 

John Marshall, and Other Addresses. By Horace G. Platt. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 282. San Francisco: Arg 


DOYLE’S “COMET” 


A PLAY OF OUR TIMES 
176 pages Price $1.25 
RICHARD G. BADGER, BOSTON 


Of Mr. Doyle’s “ Haunted Temple” President Schurmann 
of Cornell says: 

“IT have been reading the volume, and admiring, not only 
your poetic fervor and felicity of diction, but also your deep 
insight into the everlasting truth of things. It is as true to-day 
as of yore that the genuine poet, even though blind, is the Seer 
and Prophet of his generation.’ 





Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Moliére. Newly translated into English verse by Curtis Hidden 
Page; with introduction by Brander Matthews. In 2 vols., 
with portraits, large 8vo. ‘‘ French Classics for English 
Readers.” G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

Mr. Whistler’s “Ten O’clock.” Authorized reprint, limited 
edition ; 12mo, pp. 29. New York: Ernest Dressel North. 
$1. net. 

The Poetical Works of George Crabbe. Edited by A. J. 
Carlyle and R. M. Carlyle. With photogravure portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 600. Oxford University Press. 
$1.50 net. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Trans. into English Verse by Theodore 
C. Williams. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 456. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 net. ; 

Works of Tennyson. ‘‘Eversley” edition; annotated by 
Lord Tennyson and edited by his son. Vol. VI., 12mo, 
pp. 572. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbold, with introduction by 
G. L. Strachey. 16mo, pp. 299. Oxford University Press. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The Rose-Winged Hours. English Love Lyrics. Chosen by 
St. John Lucas. 16mo, pp. 312. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.40 net. 

Children of Christmas, and Others. By Edith M. Thomas. 
12mo, pp. 110. Richard G. Badger. 

The Magic of the Woods, and Other Poems. By Ingram 
Crockett. 12mo, pp. 161. Chicago: Plymouth Pub. Co. 
The Comet: A Play of Our Times. By Edward Doyle. 12mo, 

pp. 176. Richard G. Padger. 

Chimes of Cheer. By Frank G. O’Brien and Lizzie E. O’Brien. 
With portraits, 8vo, pp. 425. Minneapolis: H. 8. 8. Rowell. 

The Minstrel with the Selfsame Song, and Other Poems. 
By Charles A. Fisher. 12mo, pp. 179. Frank Fisher. $1. 

Verses. By Lusina 8. and Jessie Mills. With portrait, 12mo, 
pp. 110. Richard G. Badger. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Through Southern Mexico: Being an Account of the Travels 
of a Naturalist. By Hans Gadow, M.A. Illus., 8vo, gilt top. 
pp. 519. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. net. 

My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. By A.F. Mummery. 
Second edition; with introduction by Mrs. Mummery ard 
an appreciation by J. A. Hobson. Illus. in photogravure, 
etc., 4to, pp. 361. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 

In Old Ceylon. By Reginald Farrer. Ilus., large 8vo, pp. 351. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4. net. 

In the Strange South Seas. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 381. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

In Morocco with General D’Amade. By Reginald Rankin, 
oa Illus., 8vo, pp. 299. Longmans, Green & Co. 

50 net. 

In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-1907. By Alfred H. 
Harrison. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 292. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $8.50 net. 

France in the Twentieth Century. By W.L.George. 12mo, 
pp. 386. John Lane Co. $1.75 net. 

The Italians of To-Day. Trans. from the French of René 
Bazin, by William Marchant. 12mo, pp. 247. Henry Holt 
&Co. $1.25 net. 

Helladian Vistas. By Don Daniel Quinn, Ph.D. 
pp. 407. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Don Daniel Quinn. 

(Continued on next page) 


Tllus., 


12mo, 








INDIAN CAPTIVITIES 


Send for circular of our reprints of rare Indian Captivities. 
Satignacians ant Sete of History will value them 
for the remarkable insight Fat Indian and 
which give. . 
Booklovers will admire them for their quaintness 
and simplicity. 
Catalogues of rare and valuable books 
mailed on request. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














A VALUABLE BIOGRAPHY 
Octavo, cloth. $2.00 (postpaid $2.18). 


DAVID SWING 
POET-PREACHER 


~ By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Interesting, not only as a worthy contribution to good litera- 
ture, but as a biography in the broadest sense — having for its 
theme the genius and character of one of the most eloquent 
preachers and essayists of the nineteenth century, one whose 
historic ministry in Music Hall, Chicago, is among the best 
traditions of the West. 

The book is written in a style that for beauty of diction is 
unusual; and possesses the merit of authenticity, having been 
prepared after the most careful research, and with the assist- 
ance of the family of Professor Swing. 

Order through your local dealer or from the publishers, 


The Torch Press Book Shop Cedar Rapids, lowa 


uthors »æ — 
gency = 


fet d, Howe, Thomas Neleos sleon 
Mention The Dia 


——— 
Dante's Divine Comedy 
PART IL. 


THE INFERNO 


The text complete; Cary’s translation, with portrait, intro- 
duction, notes, and charts especially drawn for this edition. 


Full cloth, side stamp, 238 pages 
Price 60 cents 


Postpaid on receipt of price. On sale in Chicago at Browne’s 
Bookstore, or McClurg’s. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS —continued. 


ART AND ARCH Z{OLOGY. 

Painting in the Far East: An Introduction to the History of 
Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan. By 
Laurence Binyon. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $6. net. 

A History of British Water-Colour Painting. With a 
biographical list of Painters. By H. M. Cundall, 1.8.0. Illus. 
in color, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 279. E. P. Dutton&Co. $6. net. 

A Century of Archseological Discoveries. By Prof. A. 


Michaelis; trans. by Bettina Kahnweiler; with introduc | 


tion by Percy Gardner, Litt.D. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 386. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. M. net. 

Drawings of Alfred Stevens. [llus., 4to, gilt top. ‘ Draw- 
ings of the Creat Masters.”’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

The Glasgow Gallery. Illus., 24mo, pp. 64. “Great Art Gal- 
leries.”’ H. M.Caidwell Co. 35cts. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Naval Administration and Warfare: Some General Prin- 
ciples; with Other Essays. By Captain A.T. Mahan, U.S.N., 
8vo, pp. 409. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Texts of the Peace Conferences at The Hague, 1899 
and 1907. With English Translation and Appendix of 
Related Documents. Edited, with an introduction, by James 
Brown Scott; with prefatory note by Elihu Root. Large 
8vo, pp. 447. Ginn & Co. $2. net. 

Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. Dicey, K.C. Seventh edition; large 8vo, pp. 571. 
Macmillan Co. $8.50 net. 

Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam. 12mo, pp. 308. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

The Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. By John 
Spargo. i2mo, pp.%. B. W. Huebsch. 50 cts. net. 

Medical Inspection of Schools. By Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M.D., and Leonard P. Ayres. Large 8vo, pp. 276. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee. $1. 

An Outline of Economics. By John Daniels, A.M. Large 
8vo, pp. 28. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke; trans. from the German 
by Bhikkhu Silacara. Large 8vo, pp. 361. Macmillan Cc. 
$3. net. 

The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By George 
Barton Cutten, Ph.D. 8vo, pp.497. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

The Educational Ideal in the Ministry. By William Her- 
bert Perry Faunce. 12mo, pp. 286. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Seed of the Righteous. By Frank T. Bullen. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 204. Jennings & Graham. $1.25 net. 


The Cure of Souls; or, Christ’s Treatment of the Individual. | 


By William H. Milton, D.D. 12mo, pp. 227. Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1. net. 


A Priest to the Temple ; or. The Country Parson. ByGeorge | 
Herbert. With frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 158. Thomas 


Whittaker. 75 cts. net. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
16mo, pp. 132. “ The Bible for Home and School.”’ Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Revelation of “the Thingsthat Are”: An Exposition 
of Revelation IV.and V. By Rev. Herbert H. Gowan. 12mo, 
pp. 74. Thomas Whittaker. 50 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The World’s Gold: Its Geology Extraction, and Political 
Economy. By L. De Launay; trans. by Orlando Cyprian 
Williams; with introduction by Charles A. Conant. 8vo, 
pp. 242. * Science Series.”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Accounts : Their Construction and Interpretation. By William 
Morse Cole, A.M. Large 8vo, pp. 45. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. net. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series: Vol. 
VIL. 8vo, pp. 268. London: Williams & Norgate. 


The Works of James Buchanan. Edited by John Bassett | 
Moore. Vol. V., 18414. Large 8vo, pp. 514. J. B. Lippin- | 


cott Co. 
Piano Compositions of Bach. Edited by Ebenezer Prout. 


Vol. Il., Larger Compositions. 4to, pp. 188. “ Musician’s | 


Library.” Oliver Ditson Co. $2.50. 

The American Annual of Photography, 1909. Edited by 
John A. Tennant. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 328. New York: 
Tennant & Ward. $1.25. 

The Foundations of Mathematics. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
12mo, pp. 141. Open Court Publishing Co. 








The Home 
Poetry Book 


We have all been 


wanting so 


lon Edited by 
g. FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
Editor “Poems of the Civili War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse,” etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 
“GOLDEN POEMS" contains more of everyone's 
favorites than any other collection at a 
-lar price, and has besides the very best o the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 
Other collections m y contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author 
“GOLDEN POEMS” (by ie os and American 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writers, 
covering the whole range of English literature. 











“Golden Poems— 








“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they like best, all én one volume. 

The selections in “GOLDEN POEMS "’ are classi- 
fied according to their subjects: By the Fire- 
side; Nature's Voices; Dreams and Fancies; 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty and 
Patriotism; Battle Echoes; Humor: Pathos and 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Leaves. 

“GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate Christmas 
gift. 

In two styles binding, ornamental cloth and flex- 
ible leather. Of ksellers, or the publishers, 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Price, $1.50. 




















